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PROCEEDINGS. 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



PRELIMINARY MEETING. 

As the need has been felt for some years of frequent meetings 
among the professors, friends, and patrons of linguistic science in 
America, to give opportunity for mutual exchange of views, for 
forming more intimate personal acquuintance, and for the general 
promotion of philological studies, a correspondence was opened 
during the summer of 1868, with reference to the organization 
of a permanent national philological association. 

This correspondence resulted in the issuing of an informal call 
for a preliminary meeting of the friends of philological studies 
who reside in New-York City and vicinity, for the purpose of 
discussing the desirableness and feasibility of forming such an 
association. This preliminary meeting Avas held on November 
13th, 1868, in the chapel of the University of New- York. Over 
fifty of the prominent linguists, educators, and literary gentle- 
men of New- York and the adjacent cities were present. Rev. 
Dr. Ferris, President of the New- York University, Avas elected 
President, and Professor Harkness, of Brown University, was 
elected Secretary. Dr. Ferris, upon taking the chair, welcomed 
the members of the meeting to the university, and expressed his 
strongest sympathy with the purpose for which the meeting was 
convened. He then called upon Professor Comfort to state more 
at length the objects of the meeting. 

" Professor Comfort commenced his remarks by alluding to tlie important 
results which are accomplished in Europe, in every branch of learning, by 
the many societies and associations of both local and national character, 
which have now been formed in almost every European nation. He spoke 
especially of the many societies for the promotion of linguistic studies, speci- 
fic and general, local and national, which exist in the different cities and states 
of Germany, and of the important influence these societies have exercised in 
making Germany the home and centre of modern philology. 

" From the uniform tenor of the correspondence which had been conducted, 
he believed there exists a very general desire to have an association formed 
in America, which shall give opportunity and occasion for those interested in 
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philological studies and investigations to meet together at stated periodB. 
Of all the European societies, the ' Sammlung der deutsehen Philologen und 
ScJmlmanner ' seems, more nearly than any other, to offer a model for us to 
follow. This association was organized in the year 1837, upon the occasion 
of the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the University of Gottingen. 
It holds yearly sessions during the long summer vacation of the educational 
year, and is attended by several hundred of the professors of language and 
philology in the universities and gymnasiums of Germany and Switzerland- 
The papers that have been read at the sessions, and published in the journals 
of this association have contributed greatly to the promotion of philological 
science, and the discussions upon linguistic pedagogy have exercised a great 
influence in elevating in Germany gymnasial and university instruction in 
the ancient and modern languages and literatures to their present high stan- 
dard. In Prance, a somewhat similar society, but confined to one single de- 
partment of philology, the ' Association pour l'Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques,' though founded but two years ago, gives good promise, both from 
the large number of distinguished classical scholars who form its member- 
ship, and from the high order of its publications, of exercising a powerful 
influence upon classical education in that country. 

" In our own country, a similar work has been accomplished in some other 
Branches of learning by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which has devoted its labors to the promotion of the natural sciences 
and mathematics. 

" What seems to be adapted to the present wants of America in regard to 
philological science, is an association which shall be open for membership to 
all professors of language of respectable standing in our colleges, universi- 
ties, theological seminaries, and other schools of high education, and to others 
interested in the promotion of philological studies ; which shall hold its ses- 
sions annually during the long summer vacation, so that all may be in 
attendance without being forced to leave the duties of their chairs ; and 
which shall hold its sessions in such different cities in different parts of the 
country as may, from time to time, be found convenient. 

" The association should embrace in its scope the whole field of philological 
investigation and instruction. This would necessitate eventually the separa- 
tion of the work into a number of sections, of which the following might 
serve as a schedule : 

" 1. The science of language, and history of philology. 

"2. Oriental languages and literatures. 

" 3. Classical (Latin and Greek) languages and literatures. 

" 4. Modern European languages and literatures. 

" 5. English language and literature. 

" 6. American aboriginal languages. 

" 7. Linguistic pedagogy. 

" At first, in all probability, one general session would suffice for all the 
work that would come before the association. The division into sections 
would take place as the extension of the work of the association may from 
time to time demand. So broad is the domain of philology that in America, 
as in Europe, the general association would never remove the necessity, nor 
could it accomplish the work, of local and specific societies. Indeed, the 
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American Oriental Society lias already by its proceedings and publications 
gained an honorable reputation in Europe as well as in America. It would 
be. desirable, if possible, to have the first regular session of the association 
during the coming summer. 

" Professor Comfort closed by reading some of the letters which had been sent 
by persons who could not be present at the meeting, as Dr. Barnard, Professor of 
Columbia College ; Dr. Cattell, President of Lafayette College ; Professor De 
Vere, of the University of Virginia ; Professor Evans, of the University of Michi- 
gan ; Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College ; Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard College ; 
Prof. Thatcher, of Yale College, and others, in all of which letters was expressed 
a strong approval of the project to found a national philological association, 
and a confidence in its success if conducted with wisdom and energy." 

A general discussion followed, in which Rev. Dr. Crosby, of 
New- York ; Professor Whitney, of Yale College ; Hon. J. H. 
Trumbull, of Hartford ; Dr. J. Hart, of Trenton ; Rev. Dr. 
Prime, of New-York; Rev. Dr. Brown, of New- York, and others 
took part. 

Upon the motion of Rev. Dr. Crosby, it was resolved that 
Professor Comfort be appointed chairman of a committee of 
arrangements, with authority to add such persons to the com- 
mittee as he might think advisable, for the purpose of making 
the necessary preparations and arrangements for holding the 
first annual meeting of a philological association during the 
summer of 1869. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



CONVENTION OF AMERICAN PHILOLOGISTS. 



Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 27, 1869. 

The convention met in the Mill street Congregational church, 
at three p.m., and was called to order by Professor Comfort. Pro- 
fessor J. R. Boise, of Chicago University, was elected Temporary 
Chairman, and Prof. Silber, of the College of New- York, was 
elected Temporary Secretary. 

Hon. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct. ; Professor L. Kistler, 
of the North- Western University, Evanston, 111. ; and Pro- 
fessor A. H. Mixer, of Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y., 
were appointed a committee to nominate the permanent oificers 
of the convention, and also to nominate a business committee. 

When the committee had retired for deliberation, Professor 
Comfort was called upon to make some remarks concerning the 
organization and workings of philological societies in Europe, and 
especially in Germany. 

Rev. Dr. Crosby was requested to read a paper which was sent 
by Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, upon "The Operations of the Smithsonian Institution in 
regard to Philology," of whicli the following is an abstract : 

" About one fourth of the publications of the Institution have been with 
reference to ethnology. In the department of ethnology which relates to 
language, the Institution has published a dictionary and grammar of the 
Dakota or Sioux language, and a dictionary and grammar of the Yoruba, 
one of the languages of Western Africa. 

" The Institution has also published : (1) A History of the Archeology of 
the United States, containing a digest of what had been done previous to 
1854, relative to the Philology of North-America ; (2) Instructions relative to 
Ethnology and Philology of America ; (3) Vocabularies and dialects of different 
Indian languages and dialects ; (4) Library of American Linguistics ; (5) Gram- 
mars, vocabularies, and phrase-books of languages in New-Mexico ; (6) the 
Institution is proposing to publish a dictionary of the Nisqually language of 
Washington Territory." 

President Samson, of Columbian College, Washington, followed 
in some happy remarks, in which he characterized the paper as an 
olive branch held out by Professor Henry from natural science to 
lano-uao-e. 
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The committee upon nominations reported for the business com- 
mittee Professor George F. Comfort, of Alleghany College, Pa., 
Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., of New-York, and Professor Oscar 
Howes, of Shurtleff College, Illinois. 

During the retirement of the business committee, an interesting 
but informal discussion was carried on with reference to many 
philological questions, especially with reference to the pronuncia- 
tion of certain common and proper names in the English, French, 
and German languages. 

Upon the recommendation of the business committee, the con- 
vention adjourned, to meet at eight o'clock in the evening. 

Evening Session, July 27. 

The committee upon business reported, as the order of sessions 
of the convention, that there will be three sessions daily : from 
9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. ; from 3 to 6 p.m. ; and from 8 to 9.30 p.m. 

The report of the committee upon permanent officers for the 
convention, which was read, accepted, and adopted, presented the 
following officers : 
President, Professor William D. Whitney, of Yale College. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor A. Harkness, of Brown University, 
and Dr. B. W. Dwight, of Clinton, N. Y. 

Secretary, Professor George F. Comfort, of Alleghany College- 
Prof. W. B. Silber, of New-York College, was appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary. 

As the chairman of the local committee, C. J. Buckingham, 
Esq., was unable through temporary illness to be present, his 
address, welcoming the convention to the hospitalities of the 
city of Poughkeepsie, was read by Benjamin J. Lossing, Esq., the 
■ historian. Mr. Buckingham spoke of Poughkeepsie, with its more 
than two thousand students from abroad in its various institutions 
of learning, as the Athens of the Hudson. He assured the mem- 
bers that the citizens of Poughkeepsie would spare no pains to 
make the session of the convention in the city agreeable and 
pleasant. Poughkeepsie will feel itself honored in receiving as 
guests so many of the distinguished philologists of America. We 
are glad also to see in your number representatives from other 
countries, as Germany, Russia, France, and also Americans, whose 
labors in investigating the languages of the Indians have been an 
honor to our country. Mr. Lossing added some interesting re- 
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marks with reference to the historical associations connected with 
Poughkeepsie and vicinity. 

Professor Whitney, the President of the convention, replied to 
the address of Mr. Buckingham, acknowledging the kindness with 
which the convention had been welcomed, congratulating it upon 
the happy circumstances amid which it had assembled, and ex- 
pressing the hope that its sessions and transactions would result 
in advantage to the interests of sound learning and education. 

Short speeches were then made by a number of the members of 
the convention. 

Dr. S. H. Taylor, of Andover, Mass., spoke of the desire he had 
felt for many years of conventions and associations among the 
teachers of linguistic science. He gave an account of some meet- 
ings which have been held by the professors of language in Massa- 
chusetts, and closed by expressing his great gratification at now 
seeing face to face so many professors of national reputation 
whom he had never before had an opportunity of meeting, adding 
the hope that this would be the first of a regular series of annual 
meetings, and that the influence of these meetings might extend 
to all the schools in which language is taught. 

Honorable E. G. Squier, of New-York, gave an interesting 
sketch of the character, grammatical structure, and richness in 
vocabulary of the language of the ancient Incas in Peru. 

Mr. P. C. Bliss, late of the American Embassy to Paraguay, 
gave an account of the Indian - languages in Paraguay, and the 
northern part of the Argentine Confederation. 

Mr. B. J. Lossing spoke upon the variety in the ways of spell- 
ing and pronouncing the name of Poughkeepsie, and upon which 
of these is correct. 

Speeches were also made by Rev. C. H. Brigham, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Professor J. R. Boise, of Chicago University, Pro-, 
fessor L. Kistler, of the North-Western University, Dr. H. von 
Hoist, of Heidelberg, Germany, and Dr. Crosby, of New-York. 

Letters were read from Dr. Tayler Lewis, of Union College ; 
Dr. W. S. Tyler, of Amherst College ; Hon. Charles Sumner, of 
U. S. Senate; Gen. Garfield, M.C. ; Col. W. T. Higginson, of 
Newport, R. I. ; Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, of Michigan University, 
and others, expressing regret at not being able to be present, 
and a desire to cooperate in the promotion of the objects of a phi- 
lological association, should one be formed. 

Upon motion of Rev. Mr. Wheeler, of Poughkeepsie, resolutions 
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were passed of condolence with Professor S. F. B. Morse, of this 
city, who was prevented by a severe and serious accident from 
attending the sessions of the convention, as had been his inten- 
tion and desire. 

Morning Session, Wednesday, July 28. 

Professor C. M. Mead, of Andover Theological Seminary, was 
appointed additional secretary. 

Upon the motion of Professor Comfort, a committee, consisting 
of Hon. J. H. Trumbull, Rev. Dr. Crosby, and Professor Had- 
ley, was appointed to prepare a plan for organization of a perma- 
nent society. 

The business committee announced that the morning session 
of the day would be devoted to subjects connected with instruc- 
tion in the ancient classical languages, and the afternoon session 
to the modern languages. 

The first paper of the morning was read by Professor J. B. 
Feuling, of the University of Wisconsin. It treated of " The Best 
Method of Pronouncing the Latin and Greek Languages." 

"Professor Feuling considered the main point in pronouncing Latin and 
Greek to be the quality of the vowels, whether they are long or short. The 
methods in use in different countries differ ; and especially, so various are the 
methods followed in America, that it will be difficult to establish any arbitrary 
rules. In addition to the so-called English and continental methods, he spoke 
of another which might be termed the American method, being a mixture of 
elements taken from both of the others. He urged the continental method 
as the least open to objection. He advocated also very strongly the obser- 
vance of the written accent in pronouncing Greek, and that the quantity of 
the vowel should be observed in both Latin and Greek." 

Professor S. S. Haldemann, of St. John's College, Maryland, 
followed with an essay upon the same subject. 

"He agreed with many of the views presented by Professor Feuling. 
Under the influence of the increased facilities for travel, modern opinion 
favors the pronouncing of proper names of persons and places in accordance 
with the rules of the language to which the names belong to an extent which 
would have been considered some years ago to smack of affectation. We are 
thus becoming acquainted with various ways of pronouncing the same letter, 
and it will not seem so strange and unnatural as formerly to adopt another 
than English mode of pronouncing the vowels in Latin and Greek. He criti- 
cised at great length the ordinary method of explaining long and short vowels, 
as the terms are used by English grammarians, showing that the terms open 
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and closed should frequently be used where now long and short are employed* 
and that the length of a vowel should refer only to the duration of the sound. 
He illustrated the distinction between these terms by many examples drawn 
from the English, French, German, Latin, and Greek languages. He insisted 
upon giving distinct vowel sounds to both vowels in diphthongs, in the Latin 
and Greek languages. He objected to the claim which is made by many of 
the advocates of the continental system of pronunciation, that this system 
contains the original vowel sounds of those languages. The most important 
advantage which would come from adopting that system would be that it 
would secure uniformity in the different schools of the country." 

Professor Whitney then read a paper which had been prepared 
by Charles Astor Bristed, upon the same subject. 

" Mr. Bristed treated at length of the pronunciation of certain vowels. He 
was persuaded that, as it is now impossible to ascertain the original pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Greek vowels, it will be useless and unimportant to 
attempt to establish any uniform method. He criticised the neglect of the 
study of prosody, which is so general in American schools and colleges. The 
written accent he regarded as having no binding force upon pronunciation, 
and as never having had any such significance." 

After reading the paper, Professor Whitney remarked that it 
would without doubt be much more imperative to adopt a uni- 
form system, if we could be sure that we understood the sounds 
of the Greek and Latin languages, so that a Greek or Roman 
could understand us when reading or speaking either of those 
languages. But, upon the other hand, students and professors 
will the more willingly yield any system which they may have 
been following, in order to secure uniformity, from the fact that 
all the systems are in reality arbitrary. He objected to Mr. Bris- 
ted's views about Greek accent, believing that it should be ob- 
served in pronunciation. He held it also to be very important to 
give the proper quantity to the vowels. 

Dr. A. N". Arnold, of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
read a translation of a treatise by Mr. Rangabe, the late represen- 
tative of the Greek government to the United States, upon the 
pronunciation of classical Greek, and treating especially upon the 
conflict of prosody and accent. 

"Dr. Arnold then made an earnest argument in favor of pronouncing 
classical Greek in the same way as modern Greek is pronounced. He argued 
that, as the Greek has never ceased to be a living language, there is every 
probability that the pronunciation of the vowels in modern Greek is much 
nearer that in classical Greek than any other system we can adopt. Again, 
many educated Americans are constantly visiting Greece, and many Greek 
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merchants are establishing themselves in our chief commercial cities. Thus 
it is becoming more and more easy for the modern Greek pronunciation to 
become diffused through America. He alluded to the fact that Mr. Rangabe 
attended the commencement of an American college, where speeches were 
made in English, French, German, Latin, and Greek, all of which speeches 
Mr. Rangabe could understand, except the one in Greek." 

Dr. Crosby opposed the views advanced by Dr. Arnold, 
on the ground that it is impossible to read ancient Greek rhyth 
mically by the system of modern Greek pronunciation. 

Professor Feuling remarked that the Greek professors at 
Athens were anxious to introduce the system which is followed 
in the German universities, and which is essentially the same as 
that which is termed in America the continental system. 

Rev. H. M. Colton, of New-York, expressed the hope that some 
uniform system would be agreed upon, as the teachers in acade- 
mies and preparatory schools felt the embarrassments extremely 
while preparing students for different colleges, in which different 
systems of pronunciation are followed. 

Dr. D wight alluded to the fact that in every nation Latin 
is pronounced according to the system of pronunciation of its own 
language. He sympathized strongly, however, with the desire to 
have some one uniform system adopted in all the colleges and 
classical schools of America. He moved, therefore, that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed to take the subject into consideration, 
and to present a report expressive of the sense of the convention. 

This motion was discussed at length by Rev. Mr. Anderson, of 
D anbury, Ct. ; Professor Mixer, of Rochester University ; Messrs. 
Bisbec, Weston, Gallup, and Raymond, of Poughkeepsie ; Profes- 
sor Boise, of Chicago ; Dr. Taylor, of Andover ; Professor 
Magill, of Swathmore College. Before a vote was taken, the 
convention adjourned. 



Afternoon Session, July 28. 

The discussion was resumed by Rev. Dr. Brown, of New- 
York, President Samson, of Washington, and others. An amend- 
ment offered by Professor Harkness was adopted, authorizing the 
committee to defer making their report till next year. The mo- 
tion to appoint the committee was then carried. The president 
then appointed the following persons upon the committee : Dr. 
D wight, of Clinton, N. Y. ; Dr. Taylor, of Andover, Mass., Pro- 
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feasor Feuling, of the University of Wisconsin ; Dr. Arnold, of 
Madison University, and Professor Hadley, of Yale College. 

Professor Harkness, of Brown University, then read a paper 
upon "The Best Method of Instruction in the Classical Lan- 
guages." 

" After tracing the characteristic features of the various methods in vogue of 
teaching the classical languages, Professor Harkness pointed out the excellen. 
ces and deficiencies of many of them, and then spoke of an ideal system of 
instruction, of which the following are the salient points : 

" The study of the classical languages should, like all other studies, he con- 
ducted in such a way as to develop the intellect of the student in the most 
profitable way. In America, regard must be had to the peculiar bent and 
habits of the American mind ; hence the folly of introducing the German, or 
any other foreign system of studying the classics. It is impossible lor a stu- 
dent, at the age when scholars begin the study of the classics, to learn Latin 
or Greek in the same way in which they learn their mother tongue. Upon 
the other hand, it is not wise for the student to begin by crowding the mind 
with all the details of grammatical rules. The knowledge of grammar and 
of words must progress in equal proportion. Instead of training the student 
to make translations, and make references mechanically to the grammatical 
rules, the teacher should initiate the student into the spirit and general 
structure of the languages, and into the principles upon which the gramma- 
tical rules are based. As to words, the student should not only learn their 
meanings, but also the modification of signification which the word receives in 
the particular passage. The former is inherent in the word ; the latter de- 
pends upon the context. It is an invaluable exercise to read Latin or Greek 
passages through understandingly, without going through the formality of 
translating them. It is also useful to commit to memory choice passages from 
the classical authors. Composing in Latin and Greek may be useful to a cer- 
tain extent ; but this exercise should be regardel as a means and not as an 
end. In the study of the classic authors, it is doubtful whether any impor- 
tant change can be made to advantage in the selection of works to be read, 
as they now stand in the college curriculum. To study the work of an au- 
thor successfully, the student must acquire a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage, geography, history, and mythology of the country. He must also have 
a delicate appreciation of beauty of form and expression of language. In 
taking up a new author, the student should acquaint himself with the chief 
facts connected with the life of the author, with the contemporary history of 
the country, and the relation of the author to this history. Much of this pre- 
paratory knowledge will necessarily have to be given by the professor in lec- 
tures. The professor can also suggest side courses of reading, as may be ap- 
propriate to the particular subject, and the attainments of the particular class 
of students. Attention should be specially paid to grammatical analysis, to the 
study of words, and to the logical scope of thought in the mind of the author. 
Much insight can be given into the nature of the classical languages by ex- 
plaining the meaning and use of such words as have no synonyms in the Eng- 
lish language, and by drawing the attention of the student to points of simi- 
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larity and difference in the grammatical structure of tlie ancient and the 
English languages. One of the most beneficial exercises in the study of the 
classical languages is to make elegant and precise translations into English. 

Rev. H. M. Colton, of New- York, then read a paper upon the 
same subject. 

" He spoke of the importance of clear views as to method of instruction in 
language in general, as to the method peculiarly applicable to the study of 
the classical languages, and, finally, of the discretion which every teacher 
must exercise with reference to the modification of his method with particular 
classes." 

Professor E. H. Magill, of Swarthmore College, Pa., read a 
paper upon " The True Foundation for a Course of Linguistic 
Studies." 

" Professor Magill argued that the first study of language should be of one's 
own native tongue ; that the child should receive practical — not theoretical 
— instruction in some one modern language at as early an age as when five 
years old, beginning a second modern language two years later; that the" 
formal study of language should begin at ten years of age, when the child 
should begin the study of Latin, commencing Greek about two years later ; 
that the formal study of the modern languages should be commenced after the 
child has made some progress and proficiency in the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. This he considered the most natural, practical, philosophical, and 
effective method of studying language." 

The subject was then thrown open for general discussion. 

Professor Haldemau illustrated by many striking and entertain- 
ing examples his theory of the usefulness of learning the meaning 
and derivation of words in the classical languages, by associating 
them etymologically with words in the English language. 

Professor Feuling described at length the method of instruc- 
tion in the classical and modern languages which is followed in the 
German gymnasia, and stongly recommended its adoption in the 
colleges and academies of America. 

Professor Boise urged the importance of written exercises in 
the study of Latin and Greek. 

After further remarks by several other members, Dr. Crosby, 
chairman of the committee which was appointed to draught a plan 
of organization for a permanent national philological society, an- 
nounced that the committee was prepared to report a constitution 
for the society. The following is the text of the constitution, 
which, after a short discussion, was adopted unanimously : 



CONSTITUTION 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



ARTICLE I. — NAME AND OBJECT. 

1. This society shall be known as " The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological know- 
ledge. 

ARTICLE II. — OFFICERS. 

1. The officers shall be a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary and 
curator, and a treasurer. 

2. There shall be an executive committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the first session of each annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the association in the city of New- 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be de- 
termined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the executive committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the executive committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the executive committee, 
when and where they may decide. 

ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERS. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the associa- 
tion by a vote of the executive committee and the payment of five dollars as 
initiation fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual 
fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of five dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to 
cease. 

3. Any person may become a life-member of the association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the executive committee. 

ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 

1 . All papers intended to be read before the association must be submitted to 
the executive committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 
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2. Publications of the association, of whatever kind, shall be made only 
under the authorization of the executive committee. 

AETICLB VI. — AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments to this constitution may be made by a vote of two thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to 'that in which they have 
been proposed. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that at twelve o'clock on Thurs- 
day, July 29th, the convention should adjourn sine die, and that 
the members should meet immediately thereafter, and form the 
American Philological Association. 

It was voted that all members of this convention who shall sub- 
scribe their names to the above constitution, and who shall pay 
five dollars before twelve o'clock on Thursday, shall be ipso facto 
the founders and first members of the new association. 

Professor Kistler was appointed to receive the fees of member- 
ship until a treasurer shall be elected. 



Evening Session, July 28. 

Dr. Dwight, of Clinton, N. Y., read a paper upon " The Desira- 
bleness of thorough Classical Study to the Attainment of the Ends 
of the Higher Education." 

" He stated the claims of ' The New Education,' and characterized them as 
assumptive. The people at large should be furnished with the best educa- 
tion for their circumstances. The great question is, What kind of education 
shall be given to the favored few, whose advantages, time, and circumstances 
give them the position of leaders in the intellectual movements of the world ? 
He held that there are three kinds of training which demand our attention — 
the practical, scientific, and classical. The American college system is the 
outgrowth of our own social state, and is better adapted to our wants than 
any European system can be. There is a great popular demand for a modifi- 
cation of the college course. If the course of college study could include an 
additional preparatory year, and also be extended another year in the higher 
studies, many modifications for the better might be made. Our democratic 
institutions require especially a high standard of national education, or we 
shall degenerate as a people ; and the colleges must continue in the future, 
as they have done in the past, to furnish the leaders in society and in the 
state. Two questions force themselves upon us : the true end to be sought 
for in the higher education, and in what way our classical institutions shall 
secure these ends. These ends are found in the development of intellectual 
power, securing the best using of this power, and the capacity of patient, per- 
severing labor, directed to worthy objects. The culture which will produce 
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this discipline requires time and a varied course of training. The scientific 
course, Dr. Dwight held, can not produce this. On the other hand, the clas- 
sical course has done so in the past, and can do so in the future. He consi- 
dered scientific and elective studies useful adjuncts, but poor substitutes for 
classical studies." 

The reading of the paper was followed by an animated discus- 
sion, in which Rev. Mr. Maury, Professor Feuling, Doctor Von 
Hoist, Rev. Mr. Brigham, Professor Kistler, and others took part. 

Doctor Crosby offered the following resolutions, which were 
passed : 

" Resolved, That this convention tender its hearty thanks to the trustees of 
the Mill street Congregational church, of Poughkeepsie, for their generous 
offer of their beautiful and commodious edifice for the use of the convention ; 
to the people of Poughkeepsie for their large-hearted hospitality ; to the sexton 
of the church for his faithful attention and co5peration ; and to the local com- 
mittee, (and especially to its chairman, Mr. C. J. Buckingham,) for their elabo- 
rate and munificent preparations, which have contributed so largely to the 
comfort and success of the convention. 

" Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the value of the labors of Pro- 
fessor Comfort, in initiating and maturing the design for the establishment 
of the Philological Association, fully aware of the perplexity and manifold 
details of such a work so thoroughly performed." 

Professor Harkness offered a resolution, which was passed, re- 
turning the thanks of the convention to the publisher, Mr. Draper, 
of Andover, Mass., for his gift to each member of the convention 
of a copy of the Poema Admonitorium, of Phocylides, edited by 
Professor Feuling ; also that the thanks of the convention be 
tendered to Professer Feuling for dedicating the book to this con- 
vention. 



Morning Session, Thursday, July 29. 

[As nearly all the members of the convention accepted the invi- 
tation of the trustees of Vassar College to visit that institution, 
the session did not commence till ten o'clock.] 

Upon a motion being passed to that effect, the president ap- 
pointed Doctor Raymond, Professor Harkness, and Mr. P. Bliss 
a committee to report upon a project with reference to phi- 
lological investigation, which Mr. Leurio, the originator, had 
brought before the notice of the convention. 

Doctor Crosby read a paper by Doctor Schliemann, of Paris, in 
which it was ursred that at least one half of the time of the colle- 
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giato course should be devoted to the study of languages, and 
thai but a single language, in addition to the student's mother 
tongue, should be studied at a time. Dr. Schlicmann also recom- 
mended that a chair of the American Indian languages be added 
to the faculties of our universities. 

Doctor Crosby then gave the substance of a paper sent by Rev. 
Mr. Burnhatn, of Minnesota, in which many of the common errors 
at grammarians and teachers of language were pointed out. 

Professor Scheie de Vere, of the University of Virginia, read 
a paper upon " The Critical Study of the English Language :" 

" Professor De Vere began by speaking of classical education as the founda- 
tion of all true culture, even though it is in so many cases out of sight, like 
the foundations of buildings, although supporting the superstructure of later 
and practical culture and training. It is an oft-repeated error that we are to 
learn our mother tongue without effort from our parents and from those with 
whom we come in contact. There is then the utmost importance in educat- 
ing the rising generation, who are to be the parents of the coming gene- 
ration, so that they will give good models of language to their children. And 
in addition, we are receiving yearly half a million of people from Europe, who 
are but grown-up children as to their knowledge of the English language. 
And besides teaching our own young children, and our grown-up adopted 
children, we are called upon now and then to give a lesson to our ancestors 
across the water. It is an acknowledged fact tliat the English is spoken in 
greater purity in America tlian in England. What is there the privilege of 
the educated classes, is here the common heir-loom of all'. A certain spirit of 
fashion in the use of words also prevails in England, by which the language 
is much more often perverted than in America. Hence the strange result 
that the new country becomes the guardian of pure old English. Our authors, 
as Hawthorne, make good old English words once more familiar to English 
ears. We are then in a sense the conservators of the English language, 
We are to keep it pure and in a healthy growth by having intelligent ideas 
as to its nature, mechanism, structure, and growth, and also of its beauty, 
grace, and highly spiritual character. Professor De Vere then alluded to 
the circumstances which have led to the prominence of the Latin element in 
the English language. He drew the line between the Latin and the Ger- 
manic elements in the English language, and he urged that the student and 
child be taught to look with reverence upon his mother tongue, and that in- 
structors give the language the prominence it deserves in our educational 
system." 

Mr. J. Pierson, Principal of Belvidere Academy, N. J., read a 
paper upon " The Critical Study of the English Language in our 
Academies and High -Schools." 

" Mr Pierson alluded first to the increased attention that is now paid to the 
study of the English language and literature in our colleges. He then spoke 
at length concerning the necessity of a better method in those institutions 
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■which are immediately below the college — the academies and high-schools. 
For it is in schools of this grade that the great mass of the population of the 
country get whatever they do acquire of a critical knowledge of their native 
language. Most especially is this true of the female, part of the population, 
as they are not admitted to colleges. Mr. Pierson advocated the plan of tak- 
ing up short extracts from authors, and examining them with the greatest 
minuteness, and elucidating all points connected with the history, geography, 
the customs, laws, and political condition of the country, and of the times in 
which the authors lived and wrote. There should also be a critical analysis 
of all the philological relations which are involved in the few passages that are 
read. The derivation and history of all the words should be carefully traced. 
This method of critically examining a few passages from an author, it was urged, 
would be found far more advantageous than to run rapidly through many 
pages, and simply parse the words. It was also urged that more should be 
made of the lecture system in academies and high-schools. The students 
should have opportunities to hear three or four lectures a week, upon branches 
which they are studying. This would best increase the value of their recita- 
tions." 

Doctor H. N. Day, of New-Haven, indorsed most fully the 
views of the two previous speakers. The English language is in 
a " formative period " to-day, as are all living languages. For it is 
the nature of language to be ever changing. Changes are taking 
place in the meaning given to words in daily use. New words 
are constantly coming into use, and old words insensibly pass out 
of use. Our orthography is changing, in most cases for the bet- 
ter. The laws of syntax, though more permanent, are still also 
undergoing modification. It is a great mistake to have the Eng- 
lish language taught, even to the young, as though it were per- 
manent in form and unchangeable in laws, like mathematics or 
other abstract sciences. 

Professor Haldemann made some very entertaining remarks, 
illustrative of the changes in pronunciation which have taken 
place within the last thirty years. 

President Samson urged the importance of studying the English 
language, even in the academies and high-schools, in a strictly 
philological method, showing clearly what are the Saxon and 
what the Latin elements, both in the grammatical forms, the syn- 
tax, and the vocabulary. 

Upon motion of Professor Harkness, resolutions of thanks were 
passed to the trustees, the treasurer, and the president of Vassar 
College, for the opportunity given the members of the convention 
to visit Vassar College. 

The committee to which was referred the consideration of the 
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best method of pronouncing Latin and Greek announced that, 
after several sessions, they found themselves able to make a par- 
tial report at this meeting of the convention, and asked permis- 
sion to present the report which they had prepared. Upon mo- 
tion, such permission was voted unanimously. 
The report was as follows : 

"While the committee recognize the fact of wide diversities of opinion 
among American scholars concerning the mode of pronouncing the classical 
languages, and while among the members of the committee themselves there 
are considerable differences of judgment, they agree in stating that they deem 
some uniform system of pronouncing the classical languages to be greatly to be 
desired, if possible to be obtained. 

" They would favor, as at least one feasible step toward such a result, the 
adoption of the continental system of pronouncing the vowels in both Latin and 
Greek. 

" It is also their opinion that it is desirable to observe the written accent in 
reading Greek, and also to mark the quantity of vowels in reading both Greek 
and Latin." 

The report of the committee was greeted with loud and conti- 
nued applause. Upon motion, the report of the committee was 
adopted as an official expression of the convention upon the 
question of how the classical languages should be pronounced. 

The hour of twelve (noon) having arrived, at which time it was 
voted yesterday that the convention should be dissolved, upon 
the motion of Dr. Crosby, the convention adjourned sin-e die. 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Thursday, July 29. 

The Association was called to order at twelve, (noon.) Dr. S. H. 
Taylor was elected Temporary Chairman, and Prof. William B. 
Silber was elected Temporary Secretary. Upon the motion of 
Professor Magill, it was resolved that the officers of the conven- 
tion which had just adjourned be elected as the permanent officers 
of the association. 

The officers were, therefore, as follows : 

President, Professor W. D. Whitney. 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. B. W. Dwight, Professor A. Harkness. 

Secretary and Curator, Professor G. F. Comfort. 

Honorable J. H. Trumbull was elected Treasurer. 

Professor W. B. Silber and Professor C. M. Mead were elected 
additional secretaries for the present session. 

A resolution of thanks was tendered to Hon. E. G. Squier, for 
the presentation to the Association of a printed bibliographical 
list of books upon South- American literature. 

A resolution of thanks was also voted to Dr. Schliemann, of 
Paris, for a volume of the transactions of the " Association pour 
l'Encouragement des Etudes Grecques." 

A committee of three, consisting of Doctor Samson, Professor 
Mead, and Professor Magill, was appointed to nominate the re- 
mainder of the executive committee. 

Mr. J. E. Munson, of New-York, then read a paper upon " The 
Relation of Phonetics to Philology." 

" He introduced the subject by tracing the progress of opinion in England 
and America in favor of phonetic spelling. He quoted especially from the 
writings of Mr. Max Miiller, Dr. Latham, Mr. Pitman, Professor Whitney, and 
Professor Haldemann. Probably the study of other languages, especially of 
the Sanscrit language, has contributed largely to the change of sentiment 
among scholars upon this subject. Mr. Munson then compared the different 
phonetic alphabets. He gave the preference to the one employed by Mr. 
Alexander Melville Bell, in his system of ' visible speech.' By adopting 
this system, learning to read would be so simple that it would be acquired of 
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an ordinary child in a few days. Learning to spell would be robbed of its 
terrors, and tlie time tliat is now worse than wasted in learning absurd sys- 
tems of spelling would be applied to gaining useful knowledge. Some of the 
greatest and earliest obstacles to acquiring an education would be removed. 
That this is no fancy picture is shown by the testimony of many travelers 
who have been in India, and have seen there the similar method of writing 
which is adopted by the Hindoos. The plan of teaching children to read first 
phonetically, and then to read by the ordinary method, has been frequently 
tried in England, and found to consume less time than to begin by the usual 
method. A system has also been invented whereby the phonetic form of the 
word is stamped upon the word as spelled by the ordinary method. Another 
of the most obvious results of learning first by the phonetic method is the 
check that this method would have upon the tendency to change the sound 
of words and letters. As it is now, changes are introduced by speakers ; not 
being recorded, they go on increasing until the spelling of a word often gives 
no idea of its pronunciation. By the phonetic method, the first variation of a 
public speaker from the standard pronunciation would be recorded, and thus 
the history of changes could be traced." 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion upon 
the possibility and desirability of adopting phonetic spelling in 
the English language. 

The nominating committee reported the names of the following 
persons for filling the remaining number in the executive com- 
mittee, all of whom were unanimously elected : Dr. S. H. Taylor, 
Dr. H. Crosby, Professor Scheie De Vere, Professor J. R. Boise, C. 
J. Buckingham, Esq. 



Afternoon Session, July 29. 

Professor A. H. Mixer, of Rochester University, read a paper 
upon "The True Position of the Modern Languages in our 
College Curriculum." 

" The chief struggle in systems of education for the last three centuries has 
been with reference to the position which should be accorded to the study of 
the classics. In England, the classics have so far retained their ground. In 
France, they have yielded to the demands of natural science and modern lan- 
guage to such an extent as to endanger the effectiveness of the national edu- 
cational system. Germany alone has been little moved by the cry for reform. 
There the classical languages hold essentially the same prominence which 
they have held for the last two centuries. In America, the proportion of 
young men in our colleges to the whole population of the country is less than 
formerly. Some attribute this to the conservative spirit in the colleges. It 
is rather owing to the avenues of wealth that are opening to young men, 
calling them off from any system of study whatever. Still, some concession 
must be made to the sciences and the modern languages. But this must not 
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be done at the expense of the study of the classic languages. For the study 
of these languages is the real basis of all true education. After the mind has 
become trained to right habits of thought, it is prepared to receive the facts of 
natural science and training in the modern languages. There should be a unity 
of plan in all the instruction in language. In the study of Latin or Greeki 
words should be traced from their earliest appearance, down through the 
modern languages, to their entrance into the English language of to-day. 
In the study of the modern languages, words should be traced back to their 
most primitive radical forms, and forward to their latest modification of form 
and meaning. The modern languages, French and German especially, may 
be employed as the channel of communicating a knowledge of many branches 
of learning. French or German text-books may be employed in the higher 
mathematics, in science or history, especially in the history of literature- 
The student will thus be familiarized with these languages in connection 
with his other collegiate studies, and the modern languages wil have a prac- 
tical value which can not be realized in any other way. So great, indeed, is 
the quantity of literature upon every branch of knowledge in the French and 
German languages, that no man can call himself liberally educated to-day 
who has not a knowledge of these languages. As to the proportion of time, 
in a liberal system of education, which should be given to the study of lan- 
guage, the speaker thought that one half of all the work in academic and 
college curriculums should be thus employed. Of this half of the entire time, 
two thirds should be given to the ancient and one third to the modern lan- 
guages. But an equally rigid philological method should be followed in the 
study of both these classes of languages." 

Rev. Mr. Maury, of Cold Spring, N. Y., read a paper, in which 
he defended the classical languages, and the prominence which 
they now occupy in our educational system. 

Professor Comfort spoke upon " The Importance of Post-Gra- 
duate Instruction in Language." 

" We have four grades of schools — the primary, academic, collegiate, and 
post-graduate, (or the university.) In the post-graduate schools, only medicine, 
law, theology, and some branches of natural science are taught at present. 
In the universities of continental Europe, all branches of human learning are 
carried equally far. In the University of Berlin, there are fifteen professors 
of philology and language, who give over seventy courses of lectures each 
year upon language and literature. In America, we have no means of giving 
any higher instruction in language than that which is to be had in the colleges. 
The discussion with reference to the position of language in education can never 
be settled in our country until we provide means for post-graduate instruc- 
tion in language and philology. This can be accomplished by establishing 
schools of philology in connection with existing colleges, like the School of 
Mines of Columbia College ; by having separate institutions, like our medical 
and theological schools ; or by having philology form one department of a 
great post-graduate university. Teachers for the common schools are usually 
educated in our academies ; teachers for the academies are educated in the 
colleges ; so we must have universities where professors for colleges can get 
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the education and training which are necessary for their position and duties. 
It would be very easy to select from our own number ten or fifteen profes- 
sors who would man the philological faculty of a post-graduate university 
quite as successfully as do the professors in the faculties of our scientific 
schools. The cost of such a university in America would be very great, but 
it would not be incommensurate with the great present and prospective 
wealth of our country. The Duchy of Baden, in Germany, with one eighth 
the territory, one third the population, and probably less than one fourth the 
material wealth of the State of New-York, has two (post-graduate) universi- 
ties, with a hundred and fifty professors and twelve hundred students. So 
great is the solidarity among nations to-day, that it is as impossible to keep 
the institutions of high culture which abound in every state of Europe from 
being soon established in America, as it is to keep telegraphs and railroads 
from being established in Japan. It may be a generation before such univer- 
sities are founded in America, but they are needed to-day." 

In the midst of the discussion which followed, and which was 
participated in by Dr. Crosby, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Samson, Profes- 
sor Feuling, Dr. Raymond, and others, Dr. Dwight made a mo- 
tion that a committee of five be appointed to consider the prac- 
ticability and desirableness of securing somewhere in the land, 
at an early date, the establishment of a school of instruction of 
the highest and best kind in linguistic science, corresponding in 
grade and in the style of its advantages to the schools of science 
lately established in connection with several of our colleges. [In 
the evening session, the discussion was continued, and, upon mo- 
tion of Dr. Raymond, the motion was laid upon the table till next 
year.] 

The committee appointed to consider the proposition of Mr. 
Leurio made the following report, which was adopted : " That the 
raising of funds for such purposes does not fall within the pro- 
vince of this association." 



Evening Session. 

Hon. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct., read a paper on 
" The True Method of Studying the North American Languages." 

" As preliminary to the consideration of the means and agencies to be em 
ployed ' to secure from destruction the languages of the Indians of America,' 
Mr. Trumbull offered some suggestions as to the method which should be ob- 
served in the collection and arrangement of materials for the study of these 
languages. He pointed out the disadvantages of exclusive reliance on the 
use of standard vocabularies of English words, for the most part concrete 
names, as the frame-work for collections and for the exhibition of results. 
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Comparative vocabularies are valuable for the classification of provisional 
languages by families or groups. The work of the linguistic scholar begins 
when this provisional and tentative process of the word-collector ends. It is 
desirable to know not merely what a language is like, but something of what 
it is. 

" Prom fundamental differences in the grammatical structure and in the 
plan of thought of the American and the Indo-European languages, Mr. 
Trumbull argued that it is nearly if not absolutely impossible to find any 
Indian name or verb which can be exactly translated by an English name or 
verb. The standard vocabularies are framed on the mistaken idea that such 
translation is possible. They assume that English analysis may be adequate- 
ly represented, word by word, by Indian synthesis. 

"The aim of the collector and student should be to resolve synthesis by 
analysis. Every Indian bunch-word is a sentence, of which the translation 
should be sought, and such a translation can not often be cast in the mould 
of an English vocabulary. The Indian languages must be studied in their 
primary words and roots, not in their polysyntheses. 

" To what extent suca analysis can be prosecuted successfully, is not the 
question. Every step toward it is something gained, and without it no real 
advance can be made. In collecting materials, special attention should be 
given to the most simple forms, that is, generally, to the shortest words. 
Every concrete name should be analyze! and translated, not merely set in a 
prepared vocabulary against the English name of the same object, animate or 
inanimate. 

" In closing, Mr. Trumbull protested against the generally received notion 
of the Indian process of word-making. Duponceau adopted the statement of 
Egede that words are formed ' by taking and joining together a part of the 
radical words which are to be combined.' Heckewelder and Schoolcraft help- 
ed to give this statement general currency, and the latter believed that the 
arrangement of the syllables depends largely ' on the will or the skill ' of the 
word-maker. This is not only without foundation in fact, but it tends to es- 
tablish a doctrine of Indian synthesis which is directly opposed to the true 
one." 

The Rev. Thomas Hurlburt, of Caistorville, Canada, read a 
paper " On the Structure of the Indian Languages," which he 
introduced by an interesting account of his life and labors among 
the Cree and Ojibwa Indians. 

" He had been for nearly forty years a missionary to these tribes, in British 
North-America ; had preached in the Cree and Ojibwa languages for thirty 
years, and for some time had published an Ojibwa newspaper, setting the 
types himself, and doing the work of printer as well as editor. He had be- 
come so familiar with the language that he was accustomed to dream in it, 
and the Indians insisted that he was not really a white man, but ' an Indian 
in a white man's skin.' 

" He spoke of the Indian languages as the most exquisite pieces of median, 
ism ever presented for human study. In their grammar we have a transparent 
structure, through which we can study the process of word-making, as we may 
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watch the building of cells within a glass bee-hive. The number of roots or 
primaries is small, but the number of words which may be formed from 
these by prefixes and suffixes, by combination, etc., is almost infinite. In the 
Ojibwa language, a single verbal root may receive 200,000 modifications, aud 
each of these may again be conjugated as a verb, through mode and tense 
forms. He estimated the number of words possible to be formed from a sin- 
gle Ojibwa root as not less than 17,000,000. Some of the peculiarities of the 
grammar were illustrated by examples. 

" Mr. Hurlburt presented to the association copies of the New Testament in 
the Cree and Ojibwa languages, and a manuscript Ojibwa grammar, on which 
he had been more than fifteen years at work. He proposed to revise and perfect 
this grammar for publication, and hoped to accomplish the task in about two 
years." 



Morning Skssion, Friday, July 30. 

Upon the recommendation of the executive committee, it was 
voted that the next meeting of the association be held at Roches- 
ter, New- York, on the 26th of July, 1870. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Crosby, it was resolved that the asso- 
ciation adjourn to-day at half-past eleven a.m. 

Rev. H. M. Colton, of New- York, remarked that the text-books 
which are prepared for use in academies and preparatory schools 
are too difficult for the students to use profitably. He urged the 
general adoption of easier text-books in preparatory schools. 

Professor Comfort gave an abstract of a paper which was sent 
by Dr. Roehrig, of New- York, upon the languages of the Dakota 
Indians. 

Hon. Mr. Trumbull, of Hartford, read a paper by Mr. George 
Gibbs, of New-York, with reference to the question, " What 
more efficient measures can be taken to preserve from destruc- 
tion the aboriginal languages ?" 

" The object of the paper was more particularly to point out the bearing of 
philology upon the classification of the Indian tribes, and the importance in an 
ethnological view in preserving their languages. After stating briefly what 
had already been done in this respect by different nations, and that with few ex 
ceptions the vocabularies of the languages north of Mexico were sufficient 
only to ascertain the most palpable relations among them, it suggested an 
enlarged standard of comparative philology, to comprise, first, a vocabulary 
of not less than fifteen hundred selected words, as nearly as possible radicals, 
arranged according to subjects, and having reference to geographical condi- 
tions ; second, a large number of well-digested phrases based upon these words, 
calculated to draw out the different forms of speech, from which their gram- 
matical structure could be deduced ; and finally a succinct and popular state- 
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ment of the most striking grammatical peculiarities of languages already 
known, as a guide to the study of others. This work to be distributed widely 
as a hand-book. As a general thing, the collection of material would be the 
task of a different class of men from those who are ultimately to dissect and 
arrange it, and it is only by popularizing the subject that we can hope to 
accumulate that material. In the mean time, however, it is desirable that 
the general principles of these languages should become a part of our college 
studies as a branch of universal grammar. The paper closed by urging the 
adoption of the Roman alphabet, as recommended by Professor Whitney, and 
adopted by the Smithsonian Institution as the most suitable and intelligible 
form for writing." 

Professor Haldemann read a second paper upon the same sub- 
ject, by Hon. E. G. Squier, but referring more especially to the 
languages of Central and South- America : 

" Under the Spanish conquest and dominion, in spite of the beneficent and 
humane efforts of the ' Council of the Indies,' many Indian tribes, and, indeed, 
entire Indian nations, were exterminated entirely, or were incorporated into 
other nationalities. The Roman Catholic missionaries gathered and sent to 
Spain and Rome lengthy and complete accounts of the customs, habits, and 
religions of the Indians. They also acquired their languages, and translated 
into them the Ave Maria, Pater SToster, and other prayers. The missionaries 
also gathered vocabularies, sometimes forming quite complete dictionaries, 
and also compiled quite complete grammars of the languages. They also 
developed a literature, almost entirely religious in its character. Several of 
the Indian languages were also taught in the colleges and universities in 
Central and South-America, a chair having existed in the University of Lima 
till within a few years. We have thus abundant material recorded for the 
study of many of the languages of Central and South- America. But there 
are many subordinate dialects which are either lost entirely, or which, being 
imperfectly recorded, have often been taken for parent languages. In the 
municipal libraries and archives, there are many documents in dialects which 
are now nearly or entirely extinct. 

" Of the ' measures which should be taken to preserve from destruction the 
languages of the aborigines,' one of the first is to gather in some central and 
convenient place originals or copies of all existing documents, before indiffe- 
rence, neglect, or time shall have destroyed the records forever, so that they 
may be preserved, and also that they may be accessible to the American stu- 
dent of philology. Our ministers, consuls, merchants, travelers, and corre- 
spondents in Central and South- America can be enlisted to cooperate with the 
association in both gathering documents that are already printed or written, 
and in securing additional and valuable records with reference to languages 
which are not yet recorded. To illustrate what may be done, I will not affect 
a modesty in saying that in Central America alone I have collected, without 
assistance, more than four thousand pages of original vocabularies and gram- 
mars. One of these is a dictionary of twenty-seven thousand words, another 
is trilingual. Some of the languages, I have reason to believe, would have 
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been utterly lost, had I not secured these vocabularies and grammars. The 
following measures I would suggest : 

" 1. The designation of some safe and accessible depository of material re- 
lating to American aboriginal languages. 

" 2. The preparation and wide diffusion of circulars to travelers and others, 
indicating to them what is wanted and where it may probably be obtained, 
with instructions for transmitting all material that is gathered. 

"3. To obtain copies of all unprinted original vocabularies, dictionaries, 
grammars, etc., of American languages, in cases where the original can not 
be secured. 

" 4 To obtain as rapidly as possible whatever is already printed that has 
a bearing upon these languages. 

" The conservation of the material thus collected would, doubtless, be will- 
ingly undertaken by any one of several institutions which have library facili- 
ties ; and patrons will doubtless be found to defray whatever expense is in- 
curred in carrying out this project, so important in its bearings upon the 
philological study of the languages of America." 

Mr. Porter C. Bliss, late U. S. Consul in Paraguay, offered some 
remarks on the languages of South- America. 

" From a careful examination of eleven languages, he had become satisfied 
of the inaccuracy of much that has been written respecting them. He gave 
the outlines of what he regarded as a true classification of the Indian tribes 
of this region, and promised to prepare for a future meeting of the association 
a more elaborate paper on the subject. He stated that four fifths of the inha- 
bitants of Peru and Bolivia are of unmixed Indian blood, who still speak the 
languages of the Incas of Peru. Mr. Bliss confirmed the positions presented 
in Mr. Trumbull's paper, and gave numerous illustrations in support of them." 

The Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterhury, Ct., spoke of vari- 
ous localities in which the Indian languages are still spoken by 
remnants of tribes. He read a letter from Rev. Asher Wright, 
of the Seneca Mission, describing the present condition of the 
Iroquois nations, with remarks upon their languages. Mr. An- 
derson thought the best way to preserve from destruction the 
Indian languages was to do what is possible to preserve the In- 
dians themselves. 

Rev. Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton College, addressed 
the Association upon the " Relation of Language to Education. " 

" Language he regarded as an original endowment of the human mind 
from the Creator, quite as much as memory or imagination. Thought pre- 
cedes language, but language is its most important instrument. Facility in 
learning language is much greater in childhood than in later years. A child 
should begin the study of some language other than its vernacular at the 
age of nine or ten years. Our college courses should be so arranged that stu- 
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dents can enter at fifteen and graduate at nineteen or twenty years of age. 
The proposition to found a post-graduate institution was well deserving of 
consideration. But till that was accomplished much could be done to promote 
high scholarship in language by establishing fellowships in connection with 
our colleges, whereby students could be supported while continuing their stu- 
dies for one or two years after finishing their present college course. It is 
gratifying to see that the light spirit prevails in this body with reference to 
the study of the ancient and modern languages. They should go hand in 
hand, and thus mutually aid and supplement each other." 

At half-past eleven a.m., the Association adjourned, to meet for 
the second annual session in Rochester, N. Y., on July 26th, 

1870. 



SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, 

HELD AT ROCHESTER, K T., 
JULY, 1870. 

Tlie Association assembled agreeably to notification in the 
Brick Presbyterian church, at three p.m., with the President, 
Professor Whitney, in the chair. The Secretary having been de- 
tained by an accident on the Erie Railroad, Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby was appointed Secretary pro tern. The roll was then 
called and the following new members were received, according 
to the provisions of the constitution : Professor W. W. Goodwin, 
of Cambridge, Mass. ; Dr. M. B. Anderson, Dr. R. J. Buckland, 
Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Professor J. H. Gilinore, Professor E. H. 
Wilson, and Professor N. W. Benedict, of Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Mr. T. R. Lounsbury, of New-Haven, Ct. ; Mr. T. H. Norton, of 
St. Catharine's, Canada ; Mr. A. B. Evans, of Lockport, N. Y. ; 
Mr. H. L. G. Brandt, of Clinton, N. Y. ; Professor L. D. Hill- 
mann, of Carlisle, Pa. ; Professor F. A. March, of Easton, Pa. ; 
Professor G. R. Bliss, of Lewisbury, Pa. ; Miss M. B. Flint, of 
Monticello, N. Y. ; Dr. E. G. Robinson, of Rochester, N . Y. ; Dr. A. 
B. Hyde, of Meadville, Pa. ; Prof. C. G. Hudson, of Lima, N. Y ; 
Professor J. C. Overheiser, of New-York; Professor B. P. 
Mackoom, of Cedarville, Ky. ; Professor N. White s of Canton, 
N. Y. ; Professor A. Winchell, of Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Professor 
M. E. Gates, of Albany, N. Y ; Dr. H. G. Warner, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

The treasurer's report was read and was referred to an auditing 
committee consisting of Professor S. S. Haldemann and Pres. G. 
W. Samson. 

Professors J. Hadley, A. H. Mixer, and A. B. Hyde were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

After a short recess, the Association reassembled, and the 
Nominating Committee presented the following nominations : 

Dr. Howard Crosby, New- York, President. 
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Professors J. E. Boise, Chicago, 111., and W. W. Goodwin, 
Cambridge, Mass., Vice-Presidents. 

Professor G. F. Comfort, New- York, Secretary and Curator. 

Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Ct., Treasurer. 

Additional members of the Executive Committee : Dr. A. C. 
Kehdrick, Rochester, N. Y. ; Professor Louis Kistler, Evanston, 
Dl. ; Professor A. C. March, Easton, Pa. ; Professor C. D. Morris, 
Peekskill, K Y. ; Professor W. D. Whitney, New-Haven, Ct. 

Upon motion, the nominees were unanimously elected by the 
Association. 

Upon the motion of Professor Whitney, two additional secre- 
taries were appointed by the chair, as follows : Professor A. 
Winchell and Professor J. C. Overheiser. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined the 
accounts of the treasurer and examined the vouchers, when the 
whole was found to be correct. 

Upon motion, the members of the Executive Committee ex- 
officio, were constituted a business committee for the present 
session. 

Professor Haldemann moved an amendment to Article n., 
Section 3, of the Constitution, as follows: 

Instead of " All the above officers shall be elected at the first session of 
each annual meeting," substitute, " All the above officers shall be elected at 
the last session of each annual meeting." 

The amendment was laid upon the table for action at the next 
meeting, as required Dy the constitution. 

Evening Session. 

President Anderson, speaking in behalf of the local committee 
and of the citizens of Rochester, welcomed the members of the 
Association to the hospitalities of the city. 

Dr. Crosby, the President-elect, returned the thanks of the 
members of the Association for the cordial welcome expressed by 
Pres. Anderson. 

Professor Whitney, the retiring President of the Association, 
then gave the annual address : 

Professor Whitney stated that he addressed the society by the request of 
the executive committee. He could not but begin by expressing the gratifi- 
cation felt by all at the successful organization of a national philological 
association— a thing which, a year or two ago, had seemed well-nigh imprac- 
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ticable to many, himself among the number. The real success of the enter- 
prise, however, was yet to be assured by devoted and persistent labor. The 
scientists have long had a pleasant and useful organization of the same kind. 
The advantage popularly ascribed to them in the range of their subjects and 
the rapidly progressive character of their methods and results, is wont to be 
greatly overrated. Philological studies are bearing their full share in the 
progress of the age. The scientific study of language has opened innumera- 
ble new points of view, and multiplied the value of all linguistic material. 
The circle of classical languages, and of antiquities to be studied, has been 
indefinitely extended. Egyptian, ancient Persian, Me3opotamian, Chinese, 
Sanskrit, are branches newly opened or immeasurably developed. Even old- 
established studies, like Greek and Latin, have their methods revolutionized, 
in every part, till they seem almost a creation of the most recent time. The 
modern languages, the English itself, have for the first time taken their 
proper places in the philological field. These are the conditions which fill 
the philologist's mind with enthusiasm, and prompt him to more engaged 
effort, and which make the formation of an association like ours a necessity 
of the time. 

Of the general objects which we seek to attain by association we are more 
fully conscious than of the means by which they are to be gained. Nor are 
too definite plans of action possible or desirable. The association is to be 
iust what its members shall make it, and will not bear much managing or 
mastering. It must discuss the subjects that are interesting American philolo ■ 
gists, and with such wisdom and knowledge as these have at command. The 
repressive powers invested in the executive committee must be sparingly 
wielded, and only as sustained by an overwhelming public opinion among the 
members. In every such free and democratic body, things are brought for- 
ward into public which might better have been kept back. We desire to 
discuss the living questions of the day, in a way to help their settlement — 
but our own living questions, and to their settlement among us, which may 
involve the spreading of light elsewhere won, as well as the bringing out of 
new light. Our best welcome, at any rate, will be reserved for actual addi- 
tions to general knowledge, and such will receive first admission into our 
published transactions, while more popular and less original papers may be 
not less acceptable at our meetings. A working society, which we aim to be, 
5s worth in the last analysis what it brings forth for universal use. The 
classics, of course, will occupy the leading place ; that department will be 
most strongly represented, and will least need fostering, while it will call for 
most careful criticism. The philology of the American aboriginal languages' 
on the other hand, demands, as it has already begun to receive, the most 
hearty encouragement. Circumstances, and our duty toward the races whom 
we are dispossessing and destroying, make American philology and archaeo- 
logy our especial responsibility, and it is our disgrace as a nation that we have 
been unfaithful to it. Educational subjects are also closely bound up with 
philology, and will necessarily receive great attention ; yet there should be 
a limit here ; our special task is to advance the interests of philology only, 
confident that education will reap its share of the benefit. We shall need to 
consult brevity and point in papers and discussions, repressing the national 
disposition to too much talk, (sometimes wrongly attributed to the over-pur- 
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suit, instead of the under-pursuit of philology,) and frowning particularly on 
papers which undertake to grapple with subjects for which a volume would 
be insufficient, and which involve a host of debatable points. The character 
of the audience we address must be borne in mind, and popular and elemen- 
tary explanation cut short. General exposition and defense of the merits of 
philology is also out of place before philologists. Not less offensive is the de- 
preciation of any other department of study. The especial duty of philology 
is appreciation, full and generous, of every part and parcel of human 
knowledge. 

Education is an exclusively human process. Its basis is the sum of human 
knowledge, accumulated and accumulating. This sum is much too vast for 
any individual to possess ; acquisition of its most valuable part, and the being 
placed in apprehensive sympathy with the rest, is culture, the aim of general 
education ; but not the sole aim of education, which has equally in view the 
advancement of knowledge, and the equipment of the individual for his 
special work in life. The process of education, which should last as long as 
life, is also divided in respect to time, the first part being chiefly preparatory, 
or " disciplinary." For discipline is, in its essence, preparation ; that is a 
disciplinary study which prepares the way for something to follow. There 
is no discordance, but the closest connection, between discipline and the gain- 
ing of valuable knowledge ; but the value of knowledge is relative ; and the 
disciplinary method implies that the instructor, overlooking the whole body 
of knowledge, brings before the pupil's mind the right kind, at the right 
time, to secure the best final result. The process of education is a tentative 
one, necessarily involving much waste and failure, from the deficiency of 
human wisdom and foresight. No one system is to be rigidly held and im- 
posed upon all, Not all minds will reap the essentials of culture off the 
same part of the great field. " What study is disciplinary ?" is a false ques- 
tion ; we should ask what kind of discipline each study affords ; what prepa- 
ration it requires, what it yields. 

The acquisition of our mother-tongue is the first step in education. And a 
mother-tongue like English is itself a door to the chief treasures of human 
knowledge, a possible means of the highest culture. We have no right to 
look down upon the man who knows English only as necessarily half- 
educated ; for he may have gained in and through it more than an equivalent 
for the more varied linguistic acquirements of others. 

Sooner or later, the taste and choice of the pupil has to be consulted by 
his educators. Downright constraint answers only with children ; a training 
which is felt mainly as drudgery throughout is a failure, as leading to the 
cessation of study when the constraint is removed. The pupil must leave 
the hands of his disciplinary instructors with a generous capital of valuable 
knowledge, of which he feels the value ; realizing something of what there 
is in the world worth knowing, craving to know it, and trained in the ways 
in which it is to he learned. Mere intellectual gymnastics is to he ruled out 
entirely. The judgment is competent to deal only with matters in which it 
is actually versed. Information, positive knowledge, fact, is the sound basis 
of all fruitful intellectual activity. 

These are the principles by which the study of philology, in general and in 
particular, is to be j udged and its value determined. And it will stand every 
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teat of usefulness, lower or higher. There was never a time when studies in 
language had such absolute claim upon the age as now. The same is true 
of the classical division ot those studies ; although its position is, of course, 
relatively other than at the revival of letters, when the classics were almost 
the sole sources of knowledge and means of discipline. We rejoice in the 
wonderful growth of other departments of knowledge, and acknowledge 
that, as we have more and more of human history behind us, the comparative 
importance of any one part of it is diminished. What we most need is the 
wisdom that consists in knowing how little we know, and, as its result, that 
humility and charity which shall lead us to estimate at its full value what is 
known by our fellow. 



Moening Session, Wednesday, July 27. 

After the transaction of some miscellaneous business, a paper by- 
Professor James Hadley, of New-Haven, on "The Theory of the 
Greek Accent," was read : 

Professor Hadley's paper, as he stated at the outset, had already been pre- 
sented as a communication to the American Oriental Society. The following 
is a summary of its contents : 

The Greeks distinguished one syllable in each word by sounding its vowel 
on a higher key ; this higher key was represented by the acute accent. The 
ordinary lower key was not represented in writing. But when it followed 
the higher key on the same long vowel, it was represented by the grave ac- 
cent, which then united with the acute to form the circumflex. And when 
a high-tone ultima, followed by other words in close connection, dropped 
down to a lower key, it was written with a grave accent instead of the acute. 
The melodic character of the Greek accent Professor Hadley illustrated from 
Dionysius Halic, (De Comp. Verb., 12,) who calls the interval between the 
higher and lower keys a fifth, (three tones and a semi-tone.) That there 
was any difference in stress (or force of utterance) between accented and unac- 
cented syllables, is not intimated by the ancient writers ; that such difference, 
if it existed, can not have been great, is made probable by the total disregard 
of accent in ancient verse. The question has been raised whether any dis- 
tinction was made among the lower tones ; whether there was any middle 
tone intermediate bet ween the highest and the lowest. Some ancient writers 
speak of a middle tone ; but the statements are not so definite as could be 
wished. G. Hermann (De Emend. Rat. Gramm. Graec.) recognized a middle 
tone in the grave accent where it takes the place of an acute on the ultima. 
G. Curtius (Jahn's Jahrb., vol. 72) recognized it also in the grave accent 
where it forms part of the circumflex. Recently, F. Misteli, (Kuhn's Zeitsch. 
vol. 17,) founding on the analogies of the Sanskrit accent, holds that the high 
tone, (acute accent,) where it was not final, was always followed by a middle 
tone. Professor Hadley set forth a theory based on that of Misteli, but with 
additions and modifications of his own. In the undivided Indo-European, as 
in Sanskrit, there was no restriction on the place of the accent ; it might fall 
on any syllable of the longest word. Hence, the high tone with the follow- 
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ing middle tone might be separated from the end of the word by a succession 
of low-tone syllables. If, now, there came to be a prevailing dislike for such 
a succession, an unwillingness to hear more than one low-tone syllable at the 
end of a word, the result would be to confine the accent to the last three syl- 
lables. This result, as it is found both in Greek and in Latin, may be referred 
to the time of Graeco-Italican unity. But for the Greek we have to assume 
also a subsequent restriction ; the final low tone must not occupy the whole 
of a long syllable ; if it came upon a long vowel, the first half of that vowel 
must be sounded with middle tone. Thus " high tone, middle tone, short 
low tone," became a prevailing cadence for Greek words, and was brought in 
wherever it could be attained without throwing back the accent. The lead- 
ing rules of Greek accentuation — no accent allowed before the antepenult ; 
only the acute used on that syllable, and not even this if the ultima is long ; 
an accented penult must take the circumflex if it has a long vowel and the 
ultima a short on« ; an accented penult must take the acute in any other 
case ; — all these are explained by this cadence, being all necessary to secure 
it. As for throwing back the accent to obtain this cadence, (or as much of it 
as possible,) one branch of the Greeks, tlie iEolians of Asia Minor, did so ; 
whence jEolic forms like ^aXeirof, ;jaXt'7njc, AeAikoref, for which the common 
Greek has ^a/leTroc, x"^ e ^C, Aetai/corcc, with the primitive accent. ' 

The Latin took a different though analogous course. It allowed the final 
low tone to have either quantity, but would not allow the middle tone before 
it to occupy the whole of a long syllable, whether long by nature or by posi- 
tion. Hence, the cadence, " high tone, short middle tone, low tone," which 
the Latin procured, or as much of it as possible, in all words, even by throw- 
ing back the accent like the iEolic Greek. In this way all the varieties of 
Latin accent — legeres, legeret, moneres, monSret, Ugendus, tifait, rSs — may be 
easily accounted for. 

In conclusion, Professor Hadley referred to the hypothetical character of 
this theory, pointing out the unproved assumptions contained in it ; but re- 
marked that these assumptions are so natural in themselves and furnish s > 
simple an explanation for so many seemingly unconnected facts, that it is 
difficult to believe them wholly unfounded. 

The next paper was by Professor "Whitney upon " The Sanscrit 
Accent." 

Professor Whitney stated briefly the main features of the system of Sans- 
krit accentuation, by way of analogy and support to the principles of Greek 
accent, as laid down in the preceding paper. Our sources of knowledge on 
the subject are the writings of the ancient Hindu grammarians themselves. 
They teach three accents, corresponding to the Greek — acute, circumflex, and 
grave ; and give definitions of them which prove their identity in character 
with the Greek. The acute (ud&ita, " elevated ") is described as uttered in a 
high tone ; the grave, (anudfitta, " not elevated,") as uttered in a low tone ; 
the circumflex, (svarlta, precise meaning doubtful,) as combining the two 
tones of acute and grave. And all the phenomena of accentual change are 
such as to prove these definitions accurate. The range of use of the Sanskrit 
(independent) circumflex is very different from that of the Greek, and much 
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more restricted ; the accent is mostly found on syllables whose vowel is pre- 
ceded by a y or w that represents an original acute i or u — thus, kwd, nadyds, 
for ku-a, nodi' -as ; apart from these, only on long vowels, (by nature,) in certain 
special cases, where an acute and a grave vowel have been blended into one syl- 
lable. As to the place of the accented syllable in the word, the Sanskrit knows 
no restriction whatever ; no tendency to a particular cadence, or other general 
tendency, has hampered the freedom of position which we must suppose to 
have prevailed in the original Indo-European period. 

The Hindu grammarians recognize a second, an enclitic, circumflex, as re- 
gularly following an acute syllable — implying that the voice, instead of pass- 
ing directly from the raised tone of acute to the ordinary level of pitch, comes 
down in the course of the succeeding syllable. It is an open question, perhaps, 
whether they might not more correctly have apprehended this enclitic tone 
as a middle tone than as a slide ; but their authority, at any rate, is entirely 
in favor of the latter value : they completely identify, as regards essential 
character, the two kinds of circumflex. 

After the discussion which followed these papers, Professor 
Comfort called attention to the fact that the Committee upon the 
Pronunciation of Latin and Greek had made but a partial report 
last year, and that two members of the committee were not 
present at this meeting. Professor Morris and Dr. Kendrick 
were appointed to fill the vacancies in the committee. 

Afternoon Session. 

Professor A. Ten Broeck, of Ann Arbor, Mich., Professor H. 
L. Baugher, of Gettysburg, Pa., Mrs. E. A. Weston, of Antioch, 
Ohio, were announced as new members by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin read a paper upon " The Construc- 
tions allowed in Greek, after "Offwj, "Ottos p/, and the double ne- 
gative Oi /mj." 

The so-called Canon Davesianus, in its later form, declares the first aorist 
subjunctive active or middle a solecism after all these words. What is true 
in this rule arises from the simple fact that, wherever the two constructions 
of the future indicative and subjunctive were allowed, an author naturally 
avoided those forms of the subjunctive which differed from the future indica- 
tive only by the quantity of a single vowel, (that is, the first aorist active and 
middle,) and when he wished to use the subjunctive at all, he would prefer the 
more decided form of the second aorist. But this can not be applied to con- 
structions like pure final clauses, in which only the subjunctive was allowed 
in good Attic prose. Here, therefore, we can not expect the rule to hold, and 
examples like Thuc. II. 60 and VII. 39 ought to have the aorist subjunctive, 
as the MSS. require. In the construction in which ojtoc or dwac im is used 
with the future (as it is always printed) by an ellipsis of a verb meaning see 
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to it, or the like, there is a strong reason why the subjunctive (even the first 
aorist) should have been tolerated, even although it is rare (or even impos 
sible, as some consider it) in the full form, when the leading verb is used. 
There the more familiar form of prohibition, prl itoir/o-qs, made 6?ruf /j?) •Koifin^ 
quite as natural as the future to Greeks who never thought of the ellipsis. 
So in the case of oi fiij, the same familiar form of prohibition, /irj iroi^a^, made 
oi ph noiTJarie perfectly natural ; and where there is sufficient MS. authority 
for this, it should not be emended to suit a mere theory. The doctrine of 
Elmsley, that this construction of oi /iij is always interrogative, (so that 
oi prj tovto rroiqaeig ; will mean, Will you not not do this ? that is, Do not do this,) 
is one cause of the supposed necessity of insisting on distinct forms of expres- 
sion in this and in the other more common construction. In the latter, there 
can be no doubt that ov /tij yevijrai (or ysvrjneTni) is a strong negative, meaning 
simply, it will not liappen; and here all scholars allow both subjunctive and 
future indicative. The strongest reasons can be urged for explaining both 
on the same principle, and if it appears that both subjunctive and future 
indicative are used in the prohibitive construction, the strongest reason for 
Elmsley's distinction disappears. 

A collation which the speaker had recently made of the passages containing 
oi jiri and 5iru; /iij, in the Clouds and Frogs of Aristophanes, in the two Vene- 
tian and in ten Paris mss., shows that there is generally better authority for 
the first aorist subjunctive here than for the future, while the future stands 
in all modern editions. It seems, therefore, that the subjunctive ought to be 
restored in all cases in which it has the superior MS. authority ; certainly 
where it has all the authority, as in vs. 296 of the Clouds. To meet the usual 
objection that copyists constantly confused u and 9, as well as t and rj, in the 
classic mss., he inspected in all these mss. passages of a different character, 
in which these letters could not have been interchanged without an obvious 
blunder, and in all these the copyists used consistently the correct form, with 
no more exceptional mistakes than twelve modern copyists would make in 
copying as many passages of English. 

Mr. Porter C. Bliss, Secretary of the United States Legation 
in Mexico, gave an account of an Inscription in one of the native 
Indian languages, which has been discovered in Central America. 

Mr. T. R. Lounsbury read a paper upon " Certain Forms of the 
English Verbs which were used in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries." 

The object of this paper was to show that the forms of the present tense 
ending in s, belonging strictly to the Northern dialect, and the forms in th, 
belonging to the Southern, were in much more extensive use in the literary 
language during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than is generally 
supposed, at least in the second person singular and the third person plural. 
Proof of this was furnished by more than 'five hundred examples drawn 
from writers who flourished in the middle or latter half of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century. The quotations made seem 
to show clearly, first, that during that period, the forms both in s and th 
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for the third person plural were not simply met with occasionally, but were 
in constant and common use, and by authors in every style ; secondly, that the 
same is true of the second person singular in * / thirdly, that the third person 
plural in th disappeared rapidly after the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and toward the end of it was confined almost entirely to the verbs to do 
and to have; fourthly, that of the forms in s of the same person and number, 
there is no evidence of decay within this period, and if there were any 
change whatever, the use of them seemed rather to increase than diminish : 
and finally, that forms in th for the first and second person plural, forms in s, 
for the first and second persons, both singular and plural, were occasionally to 
be met with, and that even forms in th for the first and second person 
singular are to be found, though under too doubtful circumstances to au- 
thorize the formation of any theory in regard to them. 

Professor S. S. Haldemann read a paper upon what is termed 
"Pennsylvania Dutch," in which he traced the grammatical basis 
of this language back to native German dialects, especially those 
of Suabia and Switzerland. 

The Association having accepted an invitation to attend a 
soiree given by the Hon. Freeman Clarke, no session was held in 
the evening. 



Morning Session, Thursday, July 28. 

Professor Comfort, the Secretary, announced the donation to 
the Association of several books, as follows : From Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann, of Paris, Ithaka, der JPeleponnes und Troja ; from 
ProfessorS. S. Haldemann, (1) Investigation, of the Greek £, by 
means of Phonetic Laws ; (2) Trevelyan Prize Essay, Analytic 
Orthography — an Investigation of the Sounds of the Voice and 
their Alphabetic Notation, including the Mechanism of Speech 
and its Hearing upon Etymology ; (3) Etymology as a Means 
of Education ; also the Annuaire de V Association pour V Encou- 
ragement des Etudes Grecques en France, 4 e Annie, from the secre- 
tary of that Association. 

Dr. Dwight moved that a committee of five bo appointed to 
consider the subject of placing the Association upon a more per- 
manent and effective basis, with a view to having corporate pri- 
vileges. By motion, the subject was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Upon the motion of Professor Whitney, the proposed amend- 
ment to Article II., Section 3, of the Constitution was taken from 
the table by unanimous consent and adopted by an unanimous 
vote. 
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Professor E. R. Ruggles, of Hanover, N". H. ; Professor G. 
McMillan, of Hillsdale, Mich. ; and Hiram W. Sibley, Esq., of 
Rochester, E". Y., were announced as elected members of the 
Association. 

Professor Hyde, presented some points to illustrate " The Disuse 
of Passive Forms in Languages of the Aryan Family, and their 
Replacement by Reflexive Forms." 

The first appearance of a passive in the Sanscrit is very noticeable, from its 
employment of the root i, or ya, for its expression. This means " to go," and 
the simple verb of existence, " to be," does not appear in the passive forma- 
tion. This use of the verb, " to go," (so singularly repeated in the like usage 
of the negro dialect,) is very natural and reasonable. Amatus sum, " I was 
loved," express a condition very fully, an action very meagrely. The verb go 
conveys the sense of action. We have reason to think that in the mother 
Aryan, the genius of Schleicher would have decided for a similar form. 
Passing to the Greek, we recognize the Sanskrit root formative of the passive 
in the aorist ending n-v, and the future i-a o/uti. These are thus the only true 
passives of the Greek. In the Latin verb, there are no true passive forms. 
The formative root occurs in few verbs, as oeneo, compared with vendo, pereo 
with perdo. 

All these deficiencies of the true passive are supplied by the increased use of 
the reflexive forms. Thus, " Xeiirerat," amatur, are shown by the root-analysis 
to be reflexive. The Greek gives the reflexives a somewhat regular classifi- 
cation, as middle ; the Latin declares them passive, excepting the deponents. 
The modern languages of our family, with scarce an exception, have no 
semblance of a passive form. The passive idea is expressed adjectively by 
the verb to be, and the participle denoting finished action, as, " he is loved." 
Only the German expresses distinctly the idea of a state as separate from an 
action. These modern tongues make a very copious use of the reflexive 
form, which, however, has come to be periphrastic. Even the English, whose 
idiom inclines least to reflexives, tends to follow, as far as possible, the usage 
of its neighbors. In general, it may be said that proper passives have ceased 
to exist in our family of languages, and their place has been assumed by the 
reflexives. 

One might reasonably inquire what feeling or fashion of the mind has 
caused this phenomenon. Language, in all its developments, is but the 
utterance of the inner conception, and takes its shape therefrom. If, now, 
we examine the use of the reflexive in the French, why may we not have 
a clue to its historic tendency from the beginning ? The chief quality of the 
French reflexive is not so much its reflexiveness as its indirectness, its non- 
committalism. This may even be called its charm. This quality commends 
it to an expression aiming at cautiousness or politeness. In the French 
phrases, very beautifully does their reflexive guard or soften our blunter 
English talk. If this is the clear effect of the use of the reflexive to-day, it 
is not unreasonable to affirm that such it may ever have been, and in this 
the notable phenomenon of the loss of passive forms and the prevalence of 
reflexives may find its true explanation. Some features of the. Semitic verbal 
forms indicate a similar tendency. 
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A paper upon" Contributions toward a Grammar of the Creole 
Dialects of Hayti and Louisiana," by Addison Van Name, was 
read, in the absence of the author, by Professor Whitney. 

In this paper, suggested by Mr. Thomas's recent grammar of the Creole of 
Trinidad, a sketch was given of the more prominent characteristics of two 
dialects, the one of which is in common use in Hayti, among the uneducated 
classes, and the other spoken by a considerable portion of the former slave 
population of Louisiana. These dialects, like that of Trinidad, to which they 
are closely related, are descended from the French, with but a slight admix- 
ture of foreign elements, whether African or European. The process by 
which they have come to their present form is not unlike that by which the 
French itself grew out the Latin ; the changes are not only of the same 
general nature, but often in the same direction, a tendency which appears in 
the French being carried still further in the Creole. There are not wanting 
also new formations which establish the claim of these dialects to be regarded 
a3 something more than mutilated French. 

After noticing the phonetic differences between Creole and French, both 
the uniform changes which certain sounds undergo, and others of a more vio- 
lent nature, the grammatical forms were considered. The French definite 
article has entirely lost its grammatical force, but remains attached, as an in- 
separable prefix, to many substantives. In its place, the Creole has converted 
the demonstrative adverb la into a post-positive article, and by composition 
with the personal pronoun eux has even formed a plural, layo or laye. In- 
stead of the weaker forms of the personal pronouns, je, tu, U, Us, the stronger 
mm, toi, lui, eux, (Creole moin, toi, li, yo or y$,) alone are used, and serve, at 
the same time, for .the possessives. Nouns and adjectives have lost their few 
remaining inflections, and are invariable both for number and gender. The 
verb has suffered still more. The twenty or more inflections of aimer which 
are distinguishable by the ear are in Creole reduced to one, aimi, which may 
be considered the joint representative of the infinitive and participle, since in 
all regular and most irregular verbs these would, in the Creole pronuncia- 
tion, be identical ; where they differ, the infinitive is generally chosen. The 
different tenses are formed solely by means of auxiliaries, among which, 
however, avoir does not appear. The tendency of the strong or irregular 
verbs to become weak or regular, which has spread so widely in the Indo- 
European family, is noticeable here also. The syntax of the Creole is simpli- 
fied in a corresponding degree. The genitive relation is indicated by plac- 
ing the governed immediately after the governing noun. Many verbs which 
in French are reflexive, or which have the regime indirect, take, in Creole, the 
rigime direct. 

Hon. J. H. Trumbull read a paper upon " Some Mistakes con- 
cerning the Grammar, and in Vocabularies of the Algonkin Lan- 
guage." 

This paper pointed out some of the errors that have resulted from cursory 
readings, or mis-readings, of Eliot's version of the Bible in the language of 
the Indians of Massachusetts. Some of these concern the grammatical 
structure of the Algonkin languages; others are found in the vocabularies. 
Of the former class, Mr. Trumbull mentioned : 
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1. The alleged discovery of a definite article in the languages of Massa- 
chusetts and Delaware. This discovery was announced by Mr. Duponceau, 
and on Ms autiiority has been affirmed by distinguished American and Euro- 
pean philologists. It rests only on two or three mistranslations of verses 
from Eliot's Bible, and a false inference. Mistaking (mo) the sign of the past 
tense for a pronoun, Mr. Duponceau derived from this pronoun the prefix (m') 
which he supposed to be the definite article, but which is in fact a privative 
and indefinitive, employed only before a few inanimate nouns. 

2. The supposed vocative case of Indian nouns. In verses cited from Eliot, 
the terminations which Mr. Duponceau, Mr. Gallatin, and others regarded as 
belonging, to the vocative singular and plural (in and eunk) are, respectively, 
those of indefinite nouns-animate and collective nouns, irrespective of case ; 
as is shown by reference to other verses in which nouns of these forms were 
used by Eliot, as nominatives and accusatives. 

3. Various false analyses of Eliot's translation of the name in Exodus 3 : 14, 
"I am that J am," as bearing on the question, whether a verb of simple 
existence can be found in any Algonkin language. Without entering into 
the discussion of that question, Mr. Trumbull showed that the Indian verb, 
used in the verse cited, affirms the relation of an individual to a species, or of 
like to like ; "to be of the kind of," or "to be such as;" and that nen nuttin- 
niin nen nuttinniin signifies, literally, " I myself am such as I myself am 
such as ;" Ego talis sum qualis ego sum. 

Errors of the second class — those that are found in the vocabularies — are 
more numerous. Many of these come from mistaking the order of words in 
the Indian text. Such was Professor Vater's, who put into his list of words 
in the language of the " Naticks, nach Eliot," (Mithridates, vol. iii., pt. 2, p. 338,) 
for the name of the sun, a verb meaning, " he stood still ;" taking it, probably, 
instead of the noun which precedes it, from Joshua 10 : 13, "The sun stood 
still." 

Twice, at least, the same distinguished scholar pointed out the resemblance 
between cone, another "New- England " name of the sun, and the Tatar kun, 
as an indication of the relationship of American and Tataric languages. 
Unfortunately, cone (koon, Eliot) means " snow," not " sun." 

Dr. Pickering incorporated with his verbal index to Eliot's Grammar a few 
words selected by Mr. Duponceau from the translation of the Bible. Among 
these, sohsurno'onk stands for "forest." It means "forth-shining," and, as used 
by Eliot, "glory." Mr. Duponceau found it in Isaiah 10 : 18, and was misled 
by the position of words in the Indian text, where the order of the English — 
" glory of liis forest " — is inverted. 

Mistakes of this kind, and of all kinds, abound in a list of nearly three hun- 
dred words " extracted from Eliot," printed in the first volume of Dr. School- 
craft's "Information, etc., respecting the Indian Tribes." For "husband," he 
gives, from Genesis 30 : 15, a mutilated fragment of a verb signifying, " thou 
hast taken away;" for " boat," stands the verb " to come by boat," from Acts 
27 : 16 ; and so on through the whole vocabulary, which, to the comparative 
philologist, is worse than worthless. 
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Afternoon Session. 

Dr. II. McCartee, of China, gave an account of the Languages 
and Dialects of China. 

Dr. McCartee had observed, even in the writings of Max Miiller, state- 
ments which allude to the Chinese as if it were one language, instead of 
being a collection of dialects. The written Chinese language differs also 
from the spoken language ; it being uniform throughout the empire. Each 
word is represented by a character, which is capable of inflection or infliction. 
In reading these characters, a different pronunciation is employed in different 
parts of the country ; just as the date of the present year, 1870, though 
represented by the same figures in English, German, and French, is pro- 
nounced differently in each of those languages. There are, indeed, as great 
differences between the dialects of China as between the languages of 
Europe. Many words, as some of the nouns and verbs, are common to the 
written and spoken languages. Other words, as the adjective "good," are 
nearly the same in all the dialects. But the word for " bad," for example, 
varies in every dialect and province ; though a word which is an equivalent 
to "not "good" would be everywhere understood. The pronouns differ in 
the various dialects, with the single exception of the first person singular of 
the personal pronoun. 

There are two court or Mandarin dialects ; one being spoken to. the north, 
the other to the south of the Yangtse River. 

What was the original dialect or language, it is impossible to say. The 
Chinese are not the aborigines of the country. Of these only a wild, savage 
remnant still exists. But since the emigrations of the Chinese into the 
country, (which took place in two directions ; one by the way of Hoang-Ho, 
the other by the Yangtse-Kiang,) both the customs and the languages of the 
people have gone on diverging, until the empire is fitly represented to-day in 
its languages and customs by the continent of Europe. When summoned, a 
short time since, by the coroner in New-Y,ork, to act as interpreter between 
two Chinamen, he found that they could not talk together in their own 
language, though one was from Canton and the other from a place not a 
hundred miles distant from that city ; but that they were holding a frag- 
mentary conversation in broken Spanish. 

In regard to the "pigeon-English." which is regularly taught in the 
schools of Canton, and which is often supposed by the English to be pretty 
good Chinese, and by the Chinese to be good English, this mongrel language 
is composed mostly of English words with Chinese endings, and which are 
used according to the grammatical and idiomatic construction of the Chinese 
language. 

The written language is a sort of phonetic representation of the spoken. 
They have no alphabet, but use a character for each word. There are con- 
sequently many ten-thousands of these characters ; but the acquisition of six 
thousand will give a person a good facility in using the language. One of 
the greatest difficulties in learning Chinese arises from their use of inflections 
in two words which are pronounced alike ; a different inflection upon each 
giving to them altogether different meanings. The number of tones or in- 
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flections employed can be reduced to five. The spoken language is more 
syllabic than the written, the words of which are nearly all monosyllables. 
In the dialect of Ningpo are many words of three or more syllables, some of 
which are compound words, while others appear to be simple and incapable 
of analysis. 

It has been said that it is impossible to print the spoken dialect in Roman 
characters. But this is really easier than to use the Chinese characters. The 
whole of the New Testament, and many other books, have been printed with 
Roman characters, and they are readily intelligible to the Chinese. 

Hon. J. II. Trumbull read a paper " On Algonkin Names of the 
Dog and the Horse." 

In every Algonkin language, we meet with two names for the dog : one 
of which belongs to that animal exclusively ; the other is given him in com- 
mon with other domestic animals. 

The former, which may be called his proper name, seems to be derived 
from a primary verb signifying " to command," and in the passive, " to be 
commanded," hence, " to obey," " to serve," " to be a helper." Among the 
northern tribes, the dog was " the helper," not only in the chase, but as a 
draught-animal. 

The other name describes him as " the belonging " or " the live property " 
of his owner — his chattel ; swam peculium. The Indian had neither flocks nor 
herds. The dog was the only animal with which lie associated the ideas of 
exclusive possession and of personal property ; just as in the Aryan languages 
these ideas were associated with the cow and the ox. 

When other species of domesticated animals were introduced, the Indian 
gave them also this general name, of "live property," or the like, in addition to 
the specific and descriptive name he invented for each. Sometimes this specific 
name was formed by prefixing a qualifying word to the general. The Chip- 
pewa spoke of his horse and his dog alike, as o'di-un, "his domestic animal," 
" his live property ;" but he had for the latter a specific name, annimoosh, and 
he described the horse by another, as paipaizhih&gazhi, " the one-nailed," or 
" the beast having undivided hoofs." 

In the Delaware, the specific name of the European dog marks him as 
" wolf like." The specific name of the horse is " the beast who is accustomed 
to carry upon his back a living burden." There was a general name for 
both — employed also as a prefix to the name of every other kind of domestic 
animal — meaning, as in other Algonkin languages, " live property," or 
" servant." The Wyandot name of the horse, though of different composition, 
has nearly the same meaning as the Delaware ; " the slave-animal that carries 
upon his back." 

The paper gave other examples of the names of domestic animals in several 
American languages, with an analysis of each. In conclusion, it suggested 
to the compilers of vocabularies the importance of ascertaining not merely 
what each animal is called, but the meaning of the name, and whether it is 
specific or (more largely) appellative. In spoken languages, the constancy of 
Indian roots, and the inviolability of the laws of verbal growth, make analy- 
sis comparatively easy. It is possible that a thorough investigation of the 
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composition of animal names used by any American tribe would give results 
not without value to philologists who are prosecuting similar investigations 
in other families of language, or are working their way toward the very 
origin of speech. 

Dr. A. C. Kendrick spoke upon the " Translation into English 
of the Greek Aorist Participle :" 

The Greek future and perfect participles correspond to the English, leav- 
ing only the English present participle to answer to the Greek present and 
aorist. The Greek present denoted continued action ; the aorist, a simple 
act. The aorist naturally throws itself into the past, because a temporary 
act is ordinarily expected in the past rather than the present. Hence the 
statement that the aorist participle is to be translated by a form denoting a 
time anterior to that of the verb with which it is associated. In point of 
fact, however, the aorist participle in this connection has a logical rather than 
a temporal connection with the verb. The aorist does not necessarily express 
an act anterior in time to that of the finite verb with which it is associated ; 
and when it does express a previous act, the fact of priority is never empha- 
sized. Even though we may, in certain connections, find it impossible to 
translate the aorist participle by any thing else than the English perfect, we 
thereby inject into the Greek an idea which it does not contain. The English 
present participle, according to the speaker, had not only a present force, but 
an aoristic force in which it corresponds strictly to the Greek aorist. Which 
force the English present participle may have in any given case, must be de- 
termined by the context. One mode, then, of translating the Greek aorist 
participle is by the English present participle — not as a matter of accommo- 
dation, and because we can do nothing better, but because the English has the 
precise force of the Greek. Other modes of rendering are by a finite verb. 
Still other modes are by the English present participle — (Query? verbal 
noun) — in connection with an appropriate preposition. As a last resort, the 
English present participle may be used. As we have no aorist participle, eo 
nomine, in English, we have come to use our perfect participle in somewhat 
closer approximation to the Greek aoristic sense. As the Greeks seem to 
have had an especial fondness for the aoristic form, they may have used it 
where the perfect would have been more natural — especially since the perfect 
participle was longer and more awkward in form than the aorist. Of course 
in such cases the rendition of the aorist by the English perfect is desirable. 
The speaker wished to strike a blow at the current teaching that the Greek 
aorist participle should be uniformly rendered by the English perfect. 
Crosby's Grammar took this ground. Taylor's translation of Kuhner took 
this ground. Hadley's Grammar — the author of which sat just before the 
speaker — was the only one which he knew that made a correct statement on 
this point. 

Evening Session. 

Dr. Dwight, Chairman of the Committee upon the Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin and Greek, presented the following report • 

The committee see no middle ground between the general principles laid 
down in the report of last year and the taking up of the whole matter in 
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detail. They are not prepared, therefore, to recommend, in a formal way, 
any thing additional to the former report. 

The members of the committee are unanimous, however, in stating that, 
individually, they prefer the pronunciation of the diphthongs (1), au (an) like 
ow in now; (2), ou (on), like oo in moon ; (3), eu (ev), like u in duly. They 
also prefer, in reading Greek verse as such, to regard the rhythmic instead of 
the written accent. 

By a motion at a subsequent session, it was ordered that the 
report of the Committee ou Pronunciation, which was adopted 
last year, be reprinted in connection with the above supplemental 
report. The report adopted last year was as follows : 

While the committee recognize the fact of wide diversities of opinion 
among American scholars concerning the mode of pronouncing the classic 
languages, and while among the members of the committee themselves there 
are considerable differences of judgment, they agree in stating that they deem, 
some uniform system of pronouncing the classic languages to be greatly to be 
desired, if possible to be obtained. 

They would favor, as at least one feasible step toward such a result, the 
adoption of the continental system of pronouncing the vowels in both Latin and 
Greek. 

It is also their opinion that it is desirable to observe the written accent in 
reading Greek, and also to mark the quantity of the vowels in reading both 
Latin and Greek. 

Professor Whitney read a paper upon " The present State of the 
Discussion of the Origin of Language." 

Professor Whitney said that he had no intention of discussing the vast 
and difficult question of the origin of language, but wished only to straiten 
the field of discussion a little, and to point out in what direction further la- 
bor would be likely to produce the most valuable result. 

In the first place, he claimed that the question was a legitimate scientific 
one, and to be treated by purely scientific methods. This, on the one hand, 
excludes all traditional or historical evidence, since the period of origin in- 
contestably lies far beyond the reach of tradition or history. It forbids the 
mingling together of scientific and scriptural argument ; when scientific re- 
search has reached a result, then is the time to compare it with scriptural 
statements, and see how they agree or are to be reconciled. On the other 
hand, it excludes the assumption (such as has been made especially by one 
popular authority, M. Miiller) of a different human nature, a special faculty 
or instinct. To make such an assumption is to quit entirely the scientific 
basis. 

In the second place, we are to distinguish clearly between what is already 
done, and what remains to do. To a certain extent, the question is historical ; 
we arrive by actual historical inquiry at roots, usually or always monosylla- 
bic, not parts of speech, grammatically unformed, as the concrete beginnings 
of speech. All authorities, worthy of attention, agree in this ; no further 
work is progressive that does not build on this as a foundation. 
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In tlie third place, the point of widest bearing and highest consequence 
next pressing for settlement is, whether the first inducement to speech was 
from within, an impulse toward expression, for the relief and benefit of the 
speaker, or whether it was from without, a desire to communicate with 
another — whether speech was pushed out or drawn out. On this, authorities 
are greatly at variance, and the one view or the other is commonly assumed 
without argument. If it were well settled, opinions would be vastly nearer 
accordance on the whole question. 

One more point of prime consequence was noted : Does the conception pre- 
cede the word, or the word the conception, or are the two inseparable in ori- 
gin, so that the conception can not exist without the word ? This, too, is one 
upon which opposite and apparently irreconcilable opinions are held by highly- 
esteemed authorities. 

These are the four tests by which every investigator in this department 
may be tried. If he is not sound upon the first two, his work is out of har- 
mony with the present condition and spirit of linguistic science, and will not 
be heeded ; if he leaves out of sight the other two, or is unclear respecting 
them, his work will add nothing essential to what has been already done — 
and, it may be claimed in conclusion, if he takes the wrong side of them, he 
will never reach a valuable result. 

President Samson read a paper upon " Ernbryological Method 
in the Study of Language." 

The method called ernbryological, because it proposed the traces of organic 
development from the germ, has been employed only in modern times in phy- 
sical science, since an instrument like the microscope is essential to minute 
observation. In metaphysical science, the tracing of spiritual development 
from the first manifestation of sensibility in the yet unconscious infant was 
pursued by the Brahmins of India as truly as by Leibnitz and Hamilton in re- 
cent days. 

Human speech belongs to physical science, as Milller and the German writers 
argue, inasmuch as the law of its accumulated growth in languages long ela- 
borated is beyond the control of the individual will. At the same time, on 
the lip of every master speaker, language is an instrument shaped as well as 
wielded ; in its origin, it is an invention of human ingenuity ; and hence its 
investigation belongs to metaphysical science. 

For a double reason, then, the method of ernbryological study may be ap- 
plied to the analysis of language. The first utterances of childhood, the in- 
fant-like effort to gain a foreign tongue, the fixed dialect of rude tribes, the 
vocabulary of technical artisans, the interjectional utterances of persons under 
strong excitement, and the elaborate periods of finished speakers as compared 
with the language of ordinary conversation, furnish so many distinct fields in 
which the germs of development in the linguistic communication of ideas may 
be traced. 

Language is addressed to the eye in both sign and written symbols, and to 
the ear in vocal utterances. Sign-language, prominent in children and un- 
cultured nations, an accompaniment of all speech, and in the master orators 
more expressive than vocal utterance, is now specially studied and elaborated 
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for the purpose of higher instruction given to deaf-mutes ; and hence its ger- 
minal development as a human invention can be readily traced. 

In sign-language, there are three elements of address — mimic, tropic, and 
phonetic illustrations of thought. To represent plain or rolling land, smooth 
or agitated water, the deaf-mute moves his hands and arms in horizontal or 
undulating, smooth or notched lines ;' thus employing mere imitation in ex- 
pression. To picture the abstract ideas of fear or jealousy, of faith or charity, 
he gives the concrete expression always manifested in the features and move- 
ment of the person possessed by these emotions ; and thus, by tropes or sym- 
bols, communicates intellectual conceptions. Yet again, to indicate reference 
to a particular place or person, only to be recognized by his name uttered to 
the ear, or spelled in letters for the eye, the deaf-mute uses phonetic signs, re- 
presentative of the letters of the t.lphabet. 

This latter presupposes the existence in the mind of the deaf-mute of the 
forms of written language. In this element, now — the phonetic — a striking 
analogy is remarked between the principles of sign and written symbolism. 
Champollion's first clue to the system of Egyptian hieroglyphics was the ob- 
servation that where, on the Greek inscription of the Rosetta stone, a proper 
name occurred, an oval inclosed certain figures ; indicating that a phonetic 
element entered into this mode of conveying thought. Future study, both of 
Clement, who, in the first century of our era, described the hieroglyphic sys- 
tem, and examination of the monuments of Egypt themselves, has develop- 
ed classes of symbols, mimic and tropic, as well as phonetic. The hiero- 
glyphic representations of water rippled, and of land undulating, is just the 
notched and waving line of deaf-mutes; and as the great study of the deaf- 
mute teacher is now the invention of new tropical representations of concep- 
tions, so the great effort of the decipherer of hieroglyphics is to divine the 
ancient inventor's art in tropical symbols. 

The Chinese written characters are now classified into the same three divi- 
sions ; the mimic being gradually systematized into simpler tropic signs ; 
and the phonetic signs, quite distinct in both character and history, being 
used with a uniting bar to link them in forming proper names. The newly- 
discovered Moabite stone gives historic confirmation to the previously-existing 
inductive suggestion, that the old Phoenician alphabet, on which the Hebrew 
and Semitic and also the Greek and Indo-European alphabets were formed, 
was originally composed of the same three elements. This old and somewhat 
primitive specimen, as Colonel Rawlinson has shown, specially illustrates 
the mimic element. 

As now sign-language accompanies and aids to illustrate all vocal utterance, 
the eye supplementing the ear, and as written language is an invention trans- 
lating auricular into ocular signs, the suggestion is a natural one, that an 
analogy exists between the elements of vocal and written signs. Both seem 
alike to have been the invention of human genius ; and it is legitimate, in 
watching the first utterances of childhood and the exclamations of men 
essaying a new language or speaking under excitement, to seek in these ger- 
minal types of human speech the same analysis found to enter into written 
language. 

A careful examination reveals the fact that the vocal elements are few in 
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number ; the effort of written language being to find a symbol for each of 
them. The vowels, or vocales proper, are but about fifteen in number, being 
formed by fixed positions of the lips, teeth, palate, and larynx ; while the 
consonants, which are. as their name indicates, but transitions between the 
sounds proper, do not exceed twenty-five in all the known tongues. A com- 
prehensive study indicates that the lip-vowels and consonants, in which the 
movement of the organs is conspicuous, are found in all the rude and simple 
dialects ; that the harsher sounds are heard among energetic and especially 
in warlike tribes ; and that softened utterance grows up with culture. From 
the age of Grecian philosophy, an analogy between sounds addressing the 
ear and lines and angles agreeable in their proportions has been traced in 
varied arts. Plato, in his Gratylus, makes Socrates trace virtually the three 
classes of elements observed in sign and written symbols. Vocal signs, or ut- 
tered words, he argues, succeeded to sign-language ; some of the earlier words 
were imitations of sound given forth by natural objects either animate or inani- 
mate, but could not imitate forms or other conceptions. Other words, virtually 
tropes, suggested indirectly by their sound objects addressing the other 
senses, and also shadowed mental conceptions, outside of all representations, ap- 
pealing to the mind through the senses. Yet, thirdly, in proper names, while 
some represented certain attributes or characteristics of the person bearing 
the designation, many also must have arisen in mere arbitrary phonetic signs 
invented to designate different persons in whom no special characteristic could 
be noted. 

The paper presented numerous facts in the structure of aboriginal as con- 
trasted with cultured tongues, illustrating the analogy hinted ; and also traced 
the history of investigations made since the days of the Greeks, in the early 
ages of Christianity, in Charlemagne's era, and in yet later times ; all of 
which indicate that the origin and development of vocal utterance can be phi- 
losophically studied, as truly as that of a plant, or as the growth of the useful 
and the fine arts developed by human genius. 



Morning Session, Friday, July 29. 

President Anderson invited the members of the Association to 
visit the University in the afternoon. 

A motion was made and carried unanimously, that the next 
(third) annual meeting of the Association be held in New-Haven, 
Ct., to commence July 25th, 1871. 

The following report from the Executive Committee was 
adopted : 

With reference to the proposition for this Association to establish a Philo- 
logical Institute, which was referred for consideration to the Executive Com- 
mittee, this committee, after due discussion, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Executive Committee, it is not 
expedient for the Association to commit itself at present to the project to 
establish a Philological Institute. 
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Messrs. Willis C. Gaylord and William F. Lush, of Rochester, 
were announced as members of the Association. 

Prof. S. S. Haldemann, Mr. S. J. Buckingham, and Prof. Scheie 
de Vere were appointed a committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The following resolutions were offered by Prof. Scheie de Vere, 
and were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Association be tendered to Mrs. 
Freeman Clarke for her courteous attentions to the members, who have 
highly enjoyed and fully appreciate her hospitality. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to Messrs. Ell- 
wanger & Barry, and Mr. James Vick, for the beautiful flowers with which 
they decorated the place of meeting of the Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Philological Association be tendered to 
the trustees of the Brick Presbyterian Church, of Rochester, for the use of 
their building and its numerous conveniences. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the local com- 
mittee for its very thorough preparation and liberal outlay ; also, 

Resolved, That the local committee be respectfully requested to convey to 
the citizens of Rochester the high appreciation and cordial thanks of the 
Association for their generous hospitality extended to its members. 

The report of the Committee upon Renominations, recommend- 
ing the reelection, for the year 1871, of the officers of the present 
meeting, was unanimously adopted, and the officers were declared 
duly elected. 

B. W. Dwight read a paper on "Considerations in favor of 
the thorough Reconstruction of Latin Grammar on Philological 
and Analytical Principles." 

He expressed his surprise that Latin grammar had never yet been placed in 
England or America on its true historical and philosophical basis. Of the three 
forms of lingual analysis — morphological, verbal, and sentential— he stated 
that only the latter had received any adequate scientific treatment in Latin. 
Any analytic comprehension of the real genetic structure of Greek forms, 
nominal and verbal, was impossible to the grammarians at Alexandria in 
their day of rude beginnings in linguistic study. And the Latin scholars 
who copied their ideas and analyses had only such conceptions as they fur- 
nished them of the relational elements of human speech, and of the special 
forms of their own language. The idea on which they acted in arranging 
declension- forms and conjugation-forms was as much the military one as 
any other, of making a bold front, behind which all exceptional and doubtful 
matters could be easily stowed away from view, except as they were searched 
for. 

It is as necessary to the higher ends and uses of thorough lingual study to 
comprehend the anatomical structure of verbal and grammatical forms, as it 
is, for accuracy and effect in drawing and painting, to understand well the in- 
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ward conformation, part by part, of the things represented. Not until with- 
in a very recent date have the materials existed for the proper and final read- 
justment of Latin grammatical forms on a completely scientific basis; and 
what lias been done so well in Germany and America in respect to Greek 
grammar, ought now to be done in respect to the Latin. 

The structural elements of the Latin verb are the verb-stem and tense- 
characteristic, (which, when associated, make a special tense-stem in each 
case ;) with the personal or pronominal endings used for flexion ; and the 
union-vowels, (e, i, and u,) employed to connect verb-stems and tense-stems 
with their personal terminations ; and, in the forms of the passive, the passive 
voice-sign. In the structure of the Latin noun, there is the same arrange- 
ment of word-stem and flexion-ending as in the verb ; and, in the case-form, 
the idea of its number is carried plainly in each case as a general fact. 
Both nouns and verbs should be classified according to their elemental sub- 
stance, or their actual stems ; and in separate divisions according to the origi- 
nal or changed forms of those stems. Contraction is a much more leading 
force in determining grammatical and verbal forms in Latin than in Greek ; 
although this fact is so little hinted at in our best grammars and dictionaries. 

Latin nouns are divisible into two great classes. 

I. The consonantal declension, (the present third,) or those having a con- 
sonantal stem. 

II. The vowei or contract declensions — all having vowel-stems, and all con. 
tract — five in number, A, E, I, O, IT. 

Exceptions, so named in our school grammars now, will disappear in large 
numbers under a right classification of Latin nouns, and a true presentation 
of their structural and pathological history. The reasons also for quite a 
number of prosodial rules will become manifest. 

I. The consonantal typal or normal declension-form. It comprises all 
nouns that have a stem ending in a consonant. 

Here the author gave, with references case by case to the corresponding 
Sanskrit-forms, the proper flexion-endings of this declension and as the ori- 
ginal norm of all Latin declension-forms ; arranging the cases according to 
their analytic relationship to each other as, nominative, vocative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, and ablative. 

Under this declension he classified nouns as 

1. Those having the pure unaltered 'stem in the nominative ; (1.) With the 
gender-sign, s, affixed ; ,(2) Without it. 

2. Those having an altered stem with or without the gender-sign. 

1. Those of pure unaltered stems he subdivided into: (1) Labial stems; 
(2) Dental stems ; (3) Liquid stems ; with examples and remarks under each 
head. 

2. Those of altered stems in the nominative comprise the great mass of 
nouns in this declension of labial, dental, liquid, and guttural stems. 

(1) Nouns having labial stems altered in the nominative, (done always by 
affixing the gender sign, s, to them,) are few in number : (2) As to those of 
dental stems, the four following rules prevail : 1 §. They always drop a final 
dental before the gender-sign, as lapis for lapids, stem lapid : 2 §. They al- 
ways (with the exception of caput and its compounds) drop a dental when 
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final without the gender-sign, aapoema, stem poemat, and lac, stem laet : 3§. 
They always drop one of two letters of the same kind, although radical, 
which would be final in the nominative, as in os, stem oss : 4 §. They some- 
times lengthen the final vowel of the stem, or make a stronger vowel of it 
than before, as in miles, stem milit. 
(3.) As to liquid stems, 

1. They have a manifest tendency to assume a strong form in - the nomina- 
tive, as appears, 

§ 1. In strengthening the short vowel i of the stem into e before n final, as 
in fiumen, stem flumin. 

§ 2. In taking the still stronger vowel o as a final vowel, when rejecting a 
radical n from the end of the nominative form, as in imago, stem imagin. 

§ 3. In changing short o before r final in the nominative into u, as in robur, 
stem robSr. In corpus, stem eorpor, we have, besides this change, the change 
also of final r into the stronger letter s. In such forms a&fozdus, stem feeder, 
we have similar compound changes to those in corpus — only here it is e that 
is deepened into u. 

2. Liquid stems reject, like dental, the final letter of the stem before the 
gender-sign, as in pollis, stem pollin ; glis, stem giir ; mas, stem mar. 

3. In fel, mel, and far — stems fell, meU, and farr — one of two repeated 
letters is dropped in the nominative, (as in the dentals as and bes.) 

4. S final in the nominative of liquid stems is sometimes the gender-sign 
with the final letter of the stem absent, as in eiuis and pulvis, stems ciner and 
pulver ; and is aiways to be so analyzed when the given word is of the mascu- 
line or feminine gender. But it is sometimes substituted, fur greater ease of 
utterance for an original r radical, as in aes and cms, stem aer and erur. It 
is always to be so analyzed when the stem is neuter. 

(4.) As to guttural stems : they are never found unattended by the gender- 
sign : they are never of the neuter gender. 

Mr. Dwight then traced at length an analysis of the vowel or contract de- 
clensions. 

1. The vowel A declension. It includes all nouns whose stems end in a. 
Here belong also a few Greek nouns ending in a, as, and es— the final s in each 
of these forms being the masculine gender-sign. The Greek e nouns, always 
placed here, should be contrarily placed with the e declension. 

2. The vowel E declension, (the present fifth ) In Greek grammar, nouns 
having e stems are placed with those of a stems, because so much alike 
in both their full and contracted forms. They should be in Latin in 
juxtaposition. Here the present and earlier forms of this declension were 
presented together, and their contractions were explained. 

3. The vowel I declension. This is a new declension-form and not arbitra- 
rily chosen, hut necessitated by the fact that nouns of the i stems can be 
properly placed nowhere but in an i declension. They are such as amnis, 
ants, cirris, finis, ignis, ovis, unguis, etc., all whose stems end in i. Some 
nouns belonging to this declension have the stronger vowel e in the nomina- 
tive, as in mdes, nubes, rupes, etc., stem aMi, nubi, etc. 

4. The vowel O declension, (the present second.) It includes all nouns 
whose stems end in o. Either the final o of the stem is changed into u in the 
nominative before the gender-sign s, and before m, the sign of no-gender ; or 
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the o syllable is dropped from the word, which is thereby so much shortened in 
form, as in gener, (for generus, for generos,) stem genero, and vir for virus, stem 
viro. In the Latin-Greek noun, heros, stem hero, (which should be placed under 
this declension,) the original mode of declining o nouns in Latin, appears but 
little changed from its typal form. 

5. The vowel U declension. This includes all nouns whose stems end in.w. 
The changes in this declension are less positive from the normal form than 
those of the other declension-forms. 

How absurd appears the statement, in the light of these facts and princi- 
ples, that nouns are to be divided into five declensions in Latin according to 
their various genitive endings ; and that the stem itself is to be found by cut- 
ting off, in the first and second declensions, the last letter of the genitive, 
and in the fourth declension the syllable fas, leaving only the fifth declension 
to be. a vowel-declension. 

The verb-forms of the language were analyzed by the author in ihe same 
way as those of the noun. The Latin verb was treated as if a wholly organic 
structure ; and it was dissected and reconstructed according to the principles 
of its own organic constitution. Verbs were divided, like the nouns, into, 

I. The consonantal, typal or normal conjugation-form. 

II. The vowel conjugations. 

1. The A conjugation. 2. The E conjugation. 3. The I conjugation, 
4. The (J conjugation, (a new conjugation, made necessary to include words of 
u stems, as aeuo, loquor, pluo, ruo, spuo, etc.) 

Our Latin grammars should be fashioned so as to present to the student all 
that is now known of the structure of the language, according to the most 
thorough morphological analysis. Latin grammar is, however, after almost 
two thousand years of the study of its elements in all civilized nations, in a 
crude, unscientific, and unartistic shape, like the agriculture of the eastern 
world, in respect to both its principles and its instruments ; like the natural 
sciences in all countries at the beginning of this century ; like all our 
dictionaries, Latin and Greek, and, within less than six years, English also. 

Mr. H. M. Colton, of N"ew-York, read a paper, in which he 
pointed out some of the difficulties which are practically met 
with in securing uniformity of pronunciation of the Latin and 
Greek languages. This paper was followed by a long discussion, 
at the close of which, upon the motion of Prof. Buttz, the mem- 
bers of the former Committee upon the Pronunciation of the Classic 
Languages were appointed a committee " to devise further 
means to secure uniformity in the pronunciation of the classic 
languages." 

Prof. Comfort exhibited a folio volume, which was presented 
to the Association by Dr. McCartee, entitled, The Monument of 
Tic, and containing a reduced copy of an inscription upon a tablet 
at Si-ngarfu, in the Province of Shensi, in China. An antiquity 
of over three thousand years is claimed for the inscription, and is 
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accepted as correct by Bunsen and some others. The monument is 
interesting as showing the tadpole character or form in which the 
ancient Chinese classics were written, before the present characters 
were adopted. 

The minutes of the Association were read, and the Association 
adjourned at twelve m. 
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